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VI.—The Adventure of Black Peter. 


HAVE never known my friend 
to be in better form, both 
mental and physical, than in 
the year ’95. His increasing 
fame had brought with it an 
= immense practice, and I should 
be guilty of an indiscretion if I were even to 
hint at the identity of some of the illustrious 
clients who crossed our humble threshold 
in Baker Street. Holmes, however, like all 
great artists, lived for his art’s sake, and, save 
in the case of the Duke of Holdernesse, I 
have seldom known him claim any large 
reward for his inestimable services. So un 
worldly was he—or so capricious—that he 
frequently refused his help to the powerful 
and wealthy where the problem made no 
appeal to his sympathies, while he would 
devote weeks of most intense application to 
the affairs of some humble client whose 
case presented those strange and dramatic 
qualities which appealed to his imagination 
and challenged his ingenuity. 

In this memorable year ’95 a curious and 
incongruous succession of cases had engaged 
his attention, ranging from his famous inves- 
tigation of the sudden death of Cardinal 
Tosca—an inquiry which was carried out by 
him at the express desire of His Holiness the 
Pope—down to his arrest of Wilson, the 
notorious canary-trainer, which removed a 
plague-spot from the East-end of London. 
Close on the heels of these two famous 
cases came the tragedy of Woodman’s Lee, 
and the very obscure circumstances which 
surrounded the death of Captain Peter 
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Carey. No record of the doings of Mr. 
Sherlock Holmes would be complete which 
did not include some account of this very 
unusual affair. 

During the first week of July my friend 
had been absent so often and so long from 
our lodgings that I knew he had some- 
thing on hand. The fact that several rough- 
looking men called during that time and 
inquired for Captain Basil made me under- 
stand that Holmes was working somewhere 
under one of the numerous disguises and 
names with which he concealed his own 
formidable identity. He had at least five small 
refuges in different parts of London in which 
he was able to change his personality. He 
said nothing of his business to me, and it was 
not my habit to force a confidence. The 
first positive sign which he gave me of the 
direction which his investigation was taking 
was an extraordinary one. He had gone out 
before breakfast, and I had sat down to 
mine, when he strode into the room, his hat 
upon his head and a huge barbed-headed 
spear tucked like an umbrella under his 
arm. 

“Good gracious, Holmes!” I cried. 
“You don’t mean to say that you have been 
walking about London with that thing ?” 

“T drove to the butcher’s and back.” 

“The butcher's ?” 

“And | return with an excellent appetite. 
There can be no question, my dear Watson, 
of the value of exercise before breakfast. But 
I am prepared to bet that you will not guess 
the form that my exercise has taken.” 
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‘you DON’T 
LONDON WITH 


***Goop GRACIOUS, HOLMES!" I CRIED. 


“] will not attempt it.” 

He chuckled as he poured out the coffee. 

“If you could have looked into Allardyce’s 
back shop you would have seen a dead pig 
swung from a hook in the ceiling, and a 
gentleman in his  shirt-sleeves furiously 
stabbing at it with this weapon. I was that 
energetic person, and I have satisfied myself 
that by no exertion of my strength can I 
transfix the pig with a single blow. Perhaps 
you would care to try?” 

“Not for worlds. But why were you doing 
this ?” 

“ Because it seemed to me to have an in- 
direct bearing upon the mystery of Wood- 
man’s Lee. Ah, Hopkins, I got your wire 
last night, and I have been expecting you. 
Come and join us.” 

Our visitor was an exceedingly alert man, 
thirty years of age, dressed in a quiet tweed 
suit, but retaining the erect bearing of one 
who was accustomed to official uniform. I 
recognised him at once as Stanley Hopkins, 
a young police inspector for whose future 


MEAN TO SAY THAT YOU HAVE BEEN WALKING ABOUT 
THAT THING?"’ 


Holmes had high hopes, while he in turn pro- 
fessed the admiration and respect of a pupil 
for the scientific methods of the famous 
amateur. Hopkins’s brow was clouded, and 
he sat down with an air of deep dejection. 

“No, thank you, sir. I breakfasted before 
I came round. I spent the night in town, 
for I came up yesterday to report.” 

“And what had you to report?” 

“Failure, sir; absolute failure.” 

“You have made no progress ?” 

“ None.” 

“Dear me! I 
matter.” 

“I wish to heavens that you would, Mr. 
Holmes. It’s my first big chance, and I am 
at my wits’ end. For goodness’ sake come 
down and lend me a hand.” 

“Well, well, it just happens that I have 
already read all the available evidence, in- 
cluding the report of the inquest, with some 
care. By the way, what do you make of 
that tobacco-pouch found on the scene of 
the crime? Is there no clue there?” 


must have a look at the 

















Hopkins looked surprised. 

“It was the man’s own pouch, sir. His 
initials were inside it. And it was of seal- 
skin—and he an old sealer.” 

“ But he had no pipe.” 

“No, sir, we could find no pipe ; indeed, 
he smoked very little. And yet he might 
have kept some tobacco for his friends.” 

“No doubt. I only mention it because if 
I had been handling the case I should have 
been inclined to make that the starting-point 
of my imvestigation. However, my friend 
Dr. Watson knows nothing of this matter, 
and I should be none the worse for hearing 
the sequence of events once more. Just 
give us some short sketch of the essentials.” 

Stanley Hopkins drew a slip of paper from 
his pocket. 

“I have a few dates here which will give 
you the career of the dead man, Captain 
Peter Carey. He was born in ’45—fifty 
years of age. He was a most daring and 
successful seal and whale fisher. In 1883 
he commanded the steam sealer Sea Unicorn, 
of Dundee. He had then had several suc- 
cessful voyages in succession, and in the 
following year, 1884, he retired. After that 
he travelled for some years, and finally he 
bought a small place called Woodman’s 
Lee, near Forest Row, in Sussex. There 
he has lived for six years, and there he died 
just a week ago to-day. 

“There were some most singular points 
about the man. In ordinary life he was a 
strict Puritan—a silent, gloomy fellow. His 
household consisted of his wife, his daughter, 
aged twenty, and two female servants. 
These last were continually changing, for it 
was never a very cheery situation, and some- 
times it became past all bearing. The man 
was an intermittent drunkard, and when he 
had the fit on him he was a perfect fiend. 
He has been known to drive his wife and his 
daughter out of doors in the middle of the 
night, and flog them through the park until 
the whole village outside the gates- was 
aroused by their screams. 

“He was summoned once for a savage 
assault upon the old vicar, who had called 
upon him to remonstrate with him upon his 
conduct. In short, Mr. Holmes, you would 
go far before you found a more dangerous 
man than Peter Carey, and I have heard that 
he bore the same character when he com- 
manded his ship. He was known in the trade 
as Black Peter, and the name was given him, 
not only on account of his swarthy features 
and the colour of his huge beard, but for the 
humours which were the terror of all around 
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him. I need not say that he was loathed and 
avo:ded by every one of his neighbours, and 
that I have not heard one single word of 
sorrow about his terrible end. 

“You must have read in the account of the 

inquest about the man’s cabin, Mr. Holmes ; 
but perhaps your friend here has not heard of 
it. He had built himself a wooden outhouse 
—he always called it ‘the cabin’—a few 
hundred yards from his house, and it was 
here that he slept every night. It was a 
little, single-roomed hut, sixteen feet by ten. 
He kept the key in his pocket, made his own 
bed, cleaned it himself, and allowed no other 
foot to cross the threshold. ‘There are small 
windows on each side, which were covered 
by curtains and never opened. One of these 
windows was turned towards the high road, 
and when the light burned in it at night 
the folk used to point it out to each other 
and wonder what Black Peter was doing in 
there. That’s the window, Mr. Holmes, 
which gave us one of the few bits of positive 
evidence that came out at the inquest. 

“You remember that a _ stonemason, 
named Slater, walking from Forest Row 
about one o'clock in the morning—two 
days before the murder — stopped as he 
passed the grounds and looked at the square 
of light still shining among the trees. He 
swears that the shadow of a man’s head 
turned sideways was clearly visible on the 
blind, and that this shadow was certainly 
not that of Peter Carey, whom he knew well. 
It was that of a bearded man, but the beard 
was short and bristled forwards in a way very 
different from that of the captain. So he 
says, but he had been two hours in the 
public-house, and it is some distance from 
the road to the window. Besides, this refers 
to the Monday, and the crime was done 
upon the Wednesday. 

“On the Tuesday Peter Carey was in one 
of his blackest moods, flushed with drink 
and as savage as a dangerous wild beast. 
He roamed about the house, and the women 
ran for it when they heard him coming. Late 
in the evening he went down to his own hut. 
About two o’clock the following morning his 
daughter, who slept with her window open, 
heard a most fearful yell from that direction, 
but it was no unusual thing for him to bawl 
and shout when he was in drink, so no 
notice was taken. On rising at seven 
ene of the maids noticed that the door of 
the hut was open, but so great was the terror 
which the man caused that it was midday 
before anyone would venture down to see 
what had become of him. Peeping into the 
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open door they saw a sight which sent them 
flying with white faces into the village. 
Within an hour I was on the spot and had 
taken over the case. 

“Well, I have fairly steady nerves, as you 
know, Mr. Holmes, but I give you my word 
that I got a shake when I put my head into 
that little house. It was droning like a 
harmonium with the flies and bluebottles, and 
the floor and walls were like a slaughter-house. 
He had called it a cabin, anda cabin it was 
sure enough, for you would have thought that 
you were inaship. There was a bunk at 
one end, a sea-chest, maps and charts, a 
picture of the Sea Unicorn, a line of log- 
books on a shelf, all exactly as one would 
expect to find it ina captain’s room. And 
there in the middle of it was the man himself, 
his face twisted like a lost soul in torment, 
and his great brindled beard stuck upwards 
in his agony. Right through his broad 
breast a steel harpoon had been driven, and 
it had sunk deep into the wood of the wall 
behind him. He was pinned like a beetle 
on a card. Of course, he was quite dead, 
and had been so from the instant that he 
had uttered that last yell of agony. 

“T know your methods, sir, and I applied 
them. Before I permitted anything to’ be 
moved I examined most carefully the ground 
outside, and also the floor of the room. 
There were no footmarks.” 

“ Meaning that you saw none?” 

“T assure you, sir, that there were none.” 

“My good Hopkins, I have investigated 
many crimes, but I have never yet seen one 
which was committed by a flying creature. 
As long as the criminal remains upon two 
legs so long must there be some indentation, 
some abrasion, some trifling displacement 
which can be detected by the scientific 
searcher. It is incredible that this blood- 
bespattered room contained no trace which 
could have aided us. I understand, however, 
from the inquest that there were some objects 
which you failed to overlook ?” 

The young inspector winced at my com- 
panion’s ironical comments. 

“T wasa fool not to call you in at the time, 
Mr. Holmes. However, that’s past praying 
for now. Yes, there were several objects in 
the room which called for special attention. 
One was the harpoon with which the deed 
was committed. It had been snatched down 
from a rack on the wall. Two others 
remained there, and there was a vacant place 
for the third. On the stock was engraved 
‘Ss. Sea Unicorn, Dundee.’ This seemed to 
establish that the crime had been done in a 
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moment of fury, and that the murderer 
had seized the first weapon which came in 
his way. The fact that the crime was com- 
mitted at two in the morning, and yet Peter 
Carey was fully dressed, suggested that he 
had an appointment with the murderer, 
which is borne out by the fact that a bottle 
of rum and two dirty glasses stood upon the 
table.” 

“Ves,” said Holmes ; “I think that both 
inferences are permissible. Was there any 
other spirit but rum in the room ?” 

“Yes; there was a tantalus containing 
brandy and whisky on the sea-chest. It is 
of no importance to us, however, since the 
decanters were full, and it had therefore not 
been used.” 

“For all that its presence has some signi- 
ficance,” said Holmes. ‘“ However, let us 
hear some more about the objects which do 
seem to you to bear upon the case.” 

“There was this tobacco-pouch upon the 
table.” 

“What part of the table?” 

“It lay in the middle. It was of coarse 
seal-skin—the straight-haired skin, with a 
leather thong to bind it. Inside was ‘ P. C.’ 
on the flap. There was half an ounce of 
strong ship’s tobacco in it.” 

“Excellent! What more?” 

Stanley Hopkins drew from his pocket a 
drab-covered note-book. The outside was 
rough and worn, the leaves discoloured. On 
the first page were written the initials 
“J. H. N.” and the date “1883.” Holmes 
laid it on the table and examined it in his 
minute way, while Hopkins and I gazed over 
each shoulder. On the second page were 
the printed letters “ C. P. R.,” and then came 
several sheets of numbers. Another heading 
was Argentine, another Costa Rica, and 
another San Paulo, each with pages of signs 
and figures after it. 

“What do you make of these?” asked 
Holmes. 

“They appear to be lists of Stock Ex- 
change securities. I thought that ‘J. H. N.’ 
were the initials of a broker, and that 
*C. P. R.’ may have been his client.” 

“Try Canadian Pacific Railway,” said 
Holmes. 

Stanley Hopkins swore between his teeth 
and struck his thigh with his clenched hand. 

“What a fool I have been!” he cried. 
“Of course, it is as you say. Then 
‘J. H. N.’ are the only initials we have to 
solve. I have already examined the old 


Stock Exchange iists, and I can find no one 
in 1883 either in the House or among the 
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outside brokers whose initials correspond 
with these. Yet I feel that the clue is the 
most important one that I hold. You will 
admit, Mr. Holmes, that there is a possibility 
that these initials are those of the second 
person who was present 
the murderer. I would also urge that the 


introduction into the case of a 
document relating to large masses 
of valuable securities gives us for 
the first time some indication of 

a motive for the crime.” 

Sherlock Holmes’s face showed 
that he was thoroughly taken 
aback by this new development. 

“JT must admit both your 
points,” said he. “I confess that this note- 
book, which did not appear at the inquest, 
modifies any views which I may have formed. 
I had come to a theory of the crime in 
which I can find no place for this. Have 
you endeavoured to trace any of the securi- 
ties here mentioned ?” 

“Inquiries are now being made at the 
offices, but I fear that the complete register 
of the stockholders of these South American 
concerns is in South America, and that some 
weeks must elapse before we can trace the 
shares.” , 

Holmes had been examining the cover of 
the note-book with his magnifying lens. 

“Surely there is some discoloration here,” 
said he. 
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“ Yes, sir, it is a blood-stain. I told you 
that I picked the book off the floor.” 

“‘ Was the blood-stain above or below ?” 

“On the side next the boards.” 

“Which proves, of course, that the book 
was dropped after the crime was committed.” 

“ Exactly, Mr. Holmes. I appreciated 


“HOLMES EXAMINED IT IN HIS MINUTE WAY.” 


that point, and I conjectured that it was 
dropped by the murderer in his hurried 
flight. It lay near the door.” 

“TI suppose that none of these securities 
have been found among the property of the 
dead man?” 

“No, sir.” 

“‘ Have you any reason to suspect robbery ?” 

“No, sir. Nothing seemed to have been 
touched.” 

“ Dear me, it is certainly a very interesting 
case. Then there was a knife, was there 
not ?” 

“A sheath-knife, still in its sheath. It lay 
at the feet of the dead man. Mrs. Carey 
has identified it as being her hushand’s 


property.” 
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Holmes was lost in thought for some time. 

“ Well,” said he, at last, “‘ I suppose I shall 
have to come out and have a look at it.” 

Stanley Hopkins gave a cry of joy. 

“Thank you, sir. ‘That will indeed be a 
weight off my mind.” 

Holmes shook his finger at the inspector. 

“It would have been an easier task a week 
ago,” said he. “ But even now my visit may 
not be entirely fruitless. Watson, if you can 
spare the time I should be very glad of your 
company. If you will call a four-wheeler, 
Hopkins, we shall be ready to start for Forest 
Row in a quarter of an heur.” 


Alighting at the small wayside station, we 
drove for some miles through the remains of 
widespread woods, which were once part of 
that great forest which for so long held 
the Saxon invaders at 
bay—the impenetrable 
“weald,” for sixty 
years the bulwark of 
Britain. Vast sec- 
tions of it have been 
cleared, for this is the 
seat of the first iron- 
works of the country, 
and the trees have 
been felled to smelt 
the ore. Now the 
richer fields of the 
North have absorbed 
the trade, and nothing 
save these ravaged 
groves and great scars 
in the earth show the 
work of the past. Here 
in a clearing upon the 
green slope of a hill 
stood a long, low stone 
house, approached by 
a curving drive run- 
ning through the 
fields. Nearer the 
road, and surrounded 
on three sides by 
bushes, was a small 
outhouse, one window 
and the door facing in 
our direction. It was 
the scene of the 
murder ! 

Stanley Hopkins 
led us first to the 
house, where he intro- 
duced us to a hag- 
gard, grey-haired 
woman, the widow of 
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the murdered man, whose gaunt and deep- 
lined face, with the furtive look of terror in 
the depths of her red-rimmed eyes, told of the 
years of hardship and ill-usage which she had 
endured. With her was her daughter, a pale, 
fair-haired girl, whose eyes blazed defiantly at 
us as she told us that she was glad that her 
father was dead, and that she blessed the 
hand which had struck him down. It was a 
terrible household that Black Peter Carey had 
made for himself, and it was with a sense of 
relief that we found ourselves in the sunlight 
again and making our way along a_ path 
which had been worn across the fields by the 
feet of the dead man. 

The outhouse was the simplest of dwell- 
ings, wooden-walled, shingle-roofed, one 
window beside the door and one on the 
farther side. Stanley Hopkins drew the 
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key from his pocket, and had stooped to the 
lock, when he paused with a look of atten- 
tion and surprise upon his face. 

“Someone has been tampering with it,” 
he said. 

There could be no doubt of the fact. The 
woodwork was cut and the scratches showed 
white through the paint, as if they had been 
that instant done. Holmes had _ been 
examining the window. 

“Someone has tried to force this also. 
Whoever it was has failed to make his way 
in. He must have been a very poor 
burglar.” 

“This is a most extraordinary thing,” said 
the inspector ; “I could swear that these 
marks were not here yesterday evening.” 

“Some curious person from the village, 
perhaps,” I suggested. 

“Very unlikely. Few of them would dare 
to set foot in the grounds, far less try to force 
their way into the cabin. What do you 
think of it, Mr. Holmes ?” 

“T think that fortune is very kind to us.” 

“You mean that the person will come 
again ?” 

“ It is very probable. 
to find the door open. He tried to get in 
with the blade of a very small penknife. He 
could not manage it. What would he do ?” 

“Come again next night with a more use- 
ful tool.” 

“So I should say. It will be our fault *if 
we are not there to receive him. Meanwhile, 
let me see the inside of the cabin.” 

The traces of the tragedy had been re- 
moved, but the furniture within the little 
room still stood as it had been on the night 
of the crime. For two hours, with most in- 
tense concentration, Holmes examined every 
object in turn, but his face showed that his 
quest was not a successful one. Once oniy 
he paused in his patient investigation. 

“Have you taken anything off this shelf, 
Hopkins ?” 

“No ; I have moved nothing.” 

“Something has been taken. There is less 
dust in this corner of the shelf than else- 
where. It may have been a book lying on 
its side. It may have been a box. Well, 
well, I can do nothing more. Let us walk in 
these beautiful woods, Watson, and give a 
few hours to the birds and the flowers. We 
shall meet you here later, Hopkins, and see 
if we can come to closer quarters with the 
gentleman who has paid this visit in the 
night.” 

It was past eleven o’clock when we formed 


our little ambuscade. Hopkins was for leaving 
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the door of the hut open, but Holmes was of 
opinion that this would rouse the suspicions 
of the stranger. The lock was a perfectly 
simple one, and only a strong blade was 
needed to push it back. Holmes also 
suggested that we should wait, not inside the 
hut, but outside it among the bushes which 
grew round the farther window. In this way 
we should be able to watch our man if he 
struck a light, and see what his object was 
in this stealthy nocturnal visit. 

It was a long and melancholy vigil, and 
yet brought with it something of the thrill 
which the hunter feels: when he lies beside 
the water pool and waits for the coming of 
the thirsty beast of prey. What savage 
creature was it which might steal upon us 
out of the darkness? Was it a fierce tiger 
of crime, which could only be taken fighting 
hard with flashing fang and claw, or would it 
prove to be some skulking jackal, dangerous 
only to the weak and unguarded ? 

In absolute silence we crouched amongst 
the bushes, waiting for whatever might come. 
At first the steps of a few belatéd villagers, 
or the sound of voices from the village, 
lightened our vigil; but one by one these 
interruptions died away and an absolute still- 
ness fell upon us, save for the chimes of the 
distant church, which told us of the progress 
of the night, and for the rustle and whisper 
of a fine rain falling amid the foliage which 
roofed us in 

Half-past two had chimed, and it was the 
darkest hour which precedes the dawn, when 
we all started as a low but sharp click came 
from the direction of the gate. Someone 
had entered the drive. Again there was a 
long silence, and I had begun to fear that it 
was a false alarm, when a stealthy step was 
heard upon the other side of the hut, and a 
moment later a metallic scraping and clink- 
ing. ‘The man was trying to force the lock ! 
This time his skill was greater or his tool 
was better, for there was a sudden snap and 
the creak of the hinges. Then a match was 
struck, and next instant the steady light 
from a candle filled the interior of the hut. 
Through the gauze curtain our eyes were all 
riveted upon the scene within. 

The nocturnal visitor was a young man, 
frail and thin, with a black moustache which 
intensified the deadly pallor of his face. 
He could not have been much above 
twenty years of age. I have never seen any 
human being who appeared to be in such 
a pitiable fnght, for his teeth were visibly 
chattering and he was shaking in every limb. 
He was dressed like a gentleman, in Norfolk 
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jacket and knickerbockers, with a cloth cap 
upon his head. We watched him staring 
round with frightened eyes. Then he laid 
the candle-end upon the table and dis- 
appeared from our view into one of the 
corners. He returned with a large book, 
one of the log-books which formed a line 
upon the shelves. Leaning on the table he 
rapidly turned over the leaves of this volume 
until he came 
to the entry 
which he sought. 
Then, with an 
angry gesture of 
his clenched 
hand, he closed 
the book, re- 
placed it in the 
corner, and put 
out the light. He 
had hardly 
turned to leave 
the hut when 
Hopkins’s hand 
was on the fel- 
low’s collar, and 
I heard his loud 
gasp of terror as 
he understood 
that he was 
taken. The 
candle was re-lit, 
and there was 
our wretched 
captive shivering 
and cowering in 
the grasp of the 
detective. He 
sank down upon 
the sea - chest, 
and looked 
helplessly from 
one of us to the 
other. 

“Now, my 
fine fellow,” said Stanley Hopkins, “ who are 
you, and what do you want here ?” 

The man pulled himself together and faced 
us with an effort at self-composure. 

“ You are detectives, I suppose ?” said ‘he. 
“You imagine I am connected with the death 
of Captain Peter Carey. I assure you that I 
am innocent.” 

“We'll see about that,” said Hopkins. 
“ First of all, what is your name ?” 

“It is John Hopley Neligan.” 

I saw Holmes and Hopkins exchange a 
quick glance. 

“What are you doing here ?” 
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“Can I speak confidentially ?” 

“No, certainly not.” 

“Why should I tell you ?” 

“Tf you have no answer it may go badly 
with you at the trial.” 

The young man winced. 

“Well, I will tell you,” he said. “ Why 
should I not? And yet I hate to think of 
this old scandal gaining a new lease of life. 
Did you ever 
hear of Dawson 
and Neligan ?” 

I could see 
from Hopkins’s 
face that he 
never had ; but 
Holmes was 
keenly inter- 
ested. 

“You mean 
the West-coun 
try bankers,” 
saidhe. “They 
failed for a mil- 
lion, ruined half 
the county fami- 
lies of Cornwall, 
and Neligan dis- 
appeared.” 

“Exactly. 
Neligan was my 
father.” 

At last we 
were getting 
something posi- 
tive, and yet it 
seemed a_ long 
gap between an 
absconding 
banker and Cap- 
tain Peter Carey 
pinned against 
the wall with 
one of his own 
harpoons. We 
all listened intently to the young man’s 
words. 

“It was my father who was really con- 
cerned. Dawson had retired. I was only 
ten years of age at the time, but I was old 
enough to feel the shame and horror of it all. 
It has always been said that my father stole 
all the securities and fled. It is not true. 
It was his belief that if he were given time in 
which to realize them all would be well and 
every creditor paid in full. He started in 
his little yacht for Norway just before the 
warrant was issued for his arrest. I can 
remember that last night when he bade fare- 
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well to my mother. He left us a list of the 
securities he was taking, and he swore that 
he would come back with his honour cleared, 
and that none who had trusted him would 


suffer. Well, no word was ever heard from 
him again. Both the yacht and he vanished 
utterly. We believed, my mother and I, 


that he and it, with the securities that he 
had taken with him, were at the bottom of 
the sea. We had a faithful friend, however, 
who is a business man, and it was he who 
discovered some time ago that some of the 
securities which my father had with him 
have reappeared on the London market. 
You can imagine our amazement. I spent 
months in trying to trace them, and at last, 
after many doublings and difficulties, I dis- 
covered that the original seller had been 
Captain Peter Carey, the owner of this hut. 

“‘ Naturally, I made some inquiries about 
the man. I found that he had been in 
command of a whaler which was due to 
return from the Arctic seas at the very time 
when my father was crossing to Norway. 
The autumn of that year was a stormy 
one, and there was a long succession of 
southerly gales. My father’s. yacht may 
well have been blown to the north, and 
there met by Captain Peter Carey’s ship. 
If that were so, what, had) become of my 
father? In any case, if I could prove from 
Peter Carey’s evidence how these securities 
came on the market it would besa proof that 
my father had not sold them, and that he had 
no view to personal profit when he took theth. 

“TI came down to Sussex with the inten- 
tion of seeing the captain, but it was at this 
moment that his terrible death occurred. I 
read at the inquest a description of his cabin, 
in which it stated that the old log-books of 
his vessel were preserved in it. It struck me 
that if I could see what occurred in the 
month of August, 1883, on board the Sea 
Unicorn, 1 might settle the mystery of my 
father’s fate. I. tried last night to get at 
these log-books, but was unable to open the 
door. ‘To-night I tried again, and succeeded ; 
but I find that the pages which deal with that 
month have been torn from the book. It 
was at that moment I found myself a 
prisoner in your hands.” 

“Ts that all ?” asked Hopkins. 

“ Yes, that is all.” His eyes shifted as he 
said it. 

“You have nothing else to tell us?” 

He hesitated. 

“No ; there is nothing.” 

“You have not been here before last 
night ? ” 
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“No.” 

“Then how do you account for that? 
cried Hopkins, as he held up the damning note- 
book, with the initials of our prisoner on the 
first leaf and the blood-stain on the cover. 

The wretched man collapsed. He sank 
his face in his hands and trembled all over. 

“Where did you get it?” he groaned. “I 
did not know. I thought I had lost it at the 
hotel.” 

“That is enough,” said Hopkins, sternly. 
“Whatever else you have to say you must 
say in court. You will walk down with me 
now to the police-station. Well, Mr. Holmes, 
I am very much obliged to you and to your 
friend for coming down to help me. As it 
turns out your presence was unnecessary, and 
I would have brought the case to this suc- 
cessful issue without you ; but none the less 
I am very grateful. Rooms have been 
reserved for you at the Brambletye Hotel, so 
we can all walk down to the village together.” 

“Well, Watson, what do you think of it?” 
asked Holmes, as we travelled back next 
morning. 

“TI can see that you are not satisfied.” 

“Oh, yes, my dear Watson, I am perfectly 
satisfied. At the same time Stanley Hop- 
kins’s methods do not commend themselves 
to me. I am disappointed in Stanley Hopkins. 
I had hoped for better things from him. 
One should always look for a possible alter- 
native and provide against it. It is the first 
rule of criminal investigation.” 

“What, then, is the alternative ? ” 

“The line of investigation which I have 
myself been pursuing. It may give us 
nothing. I cannot tell. But at least I shall 
follow it to the end.” 

Several letters were waiting for Holmes at 
Baker Street. He snatched one of them up, 
opened it, and burst out into a triumphant 
chuckle of laughter. 

“ Excellent, Watson. 
develops. Have you telegraph forms ? 
Just write a couple of messages for me: 
‘Sumner, Shipping Agent, Ratcliff High- 
way. Send three men on, to arrive ten to- 
morrow morning.—Basil.’ That’s my name 
in those parts. The other is: ‘ Inspector 
Stanley Hopkins, 46, Lord Street, Brixton. 
Come breakfast to-morrow at nine-thirty. 
Important. Wire if unable to come.—Sher- 
lock Holmes.’ There, Watson, this infernal 
case has haunted me for ten days. I hereby 
banish it completely from my _ presence. 
To-morrow I trust that we shall hear the last 
of it for ever.” 

Sharp at the hour named Inspector Stanley 
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Hopkins appeared, and we sat down together 
to the excellent breakfast which Mrs. Hudson 
had prepared. The young detective was in 
high spirits at his success. 

“You really think that your solution must 
be correct ?” asked Holmes. 

“TI could not imagine a more complete 
case.” 

“It did not seem to me conclusive.” 


“You astonish me, Mr. Holmes. What 
more could one ask for ?” 

“Does your explanation cover every 
point ?” 


“ Undoubtedly. I find that young Neligan 
arrived at the Brambletye Hotel on the very 
day of the crime. He came on the pretence 
of playing golf. His room was on the ground- 
floor, and he could get out when he liked. 
That very night he went down to Woodman’s 
Lee, saw Peter Carey at the hut, quarrelled 
with him, and killed him with the harpoon. 
Then, horrified by what he had done, he fled 
out of the hut, dropping the note-book which 
he had brought with him in order to question 
Peter Carey about these different securities. 
You may have observed that some of them 
were marked with ticks, and the others—the 
great majority—were not. Those which are 
ticked have been traced on the London 
market ; but the others presumably were still 
in the possession of Carey, and young Neligan, 
according to his own account, was anxious 
to recover them in order to do the right 
thing by his father’s creditors. After 
his flight he did not dare to approach the 
hut again for some time; but at last he 
forced himself to do so in order to obtain 
the information which he needed. Surely 
that is all simple and obvious ?” 

Holmes smiled and shook his head. 

“Tt seems to me to have only one. draw- 
back, Hopkins, and that is that it is intrin- 
sically impossible. Have you tried to drive 
a harpoon through a body? No? Tut, tut, 
my dear sir, you must really pay attention to 
these details. My friend Watson could tell 
you that I spent a whole morning in that 
It is no easy matter, and requires 
a strong and practised arm. But this blow 
was delivered with such violence that the 
head of the weapon sank deep into the wall. 
Do you imagine that this anemic youth was 
capable of so frightful an assault? Is he 
the man who hobnobbed in rum and water 
with Black Peter in the dead of the night ? 
Was it his profile that was seen on the blind 
two nights before? No, no, Hopkins ; it is 


exercise. 


another and a more formidable person for 
whom we must seek.” 
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The detective’s face had grown longer and 
longer during Holmes’s speech. His hopes 
and his ambitions were all crumbling about 
him. But he would not abandon his position 
without a struggle. 

“You can’t deny that Neligan was present 
that night, Mr. Holmes. The book will 
prove that. I fancy that I have evidence 
enough to satisfy a jury, even if you are able 
to pick a hole in it. Besides, Mr. Holmes, I 
have laid my hand upon my man. As to this 
terrible person of yours, where is he ?” 

“T rather fancy that he is on the stair,” 
said Holmes, serenely. “I think, Watson, 
that you would do well to put that revolver 
where you can reach it.” He rose, and laid 
a written paper upon a side-table. “Now 
we are ready,” said he. 

There had been some talking in gruff voices 
outside, and now Mrs. Hudson opened the 
door to say that there were three men inquir- 
ing for Captain Basil. 

“* Show them in one by one,” said Holmes. 

The first who entered was a little ribston- 
pippin of a man, with ruddy cheeks and fluffy 
white side-whiskers. Holmes had drawn a 
letter from his pocket. 

“What name ?” he asked. 

“James Lancaster.” 

“T am sorry, Lancaster, but the berth is 
full. Here is half a sovereign for your 
trouble. Just step into this room and wait 
there for a few minutes.’ 

The second man was a long, dried-up 
creature, with lank hair and sallow cheeks. 
His name was Hugh Pattins. He also 
received his dismissal, his half-sovereign, and 
the order to wait. 

The third applicant was a man of remark- 
able appearance. A fierce, bull-dog face was 
framed in a tangle of hair and beard, and 
two bold dark eyes gleamed behind the 
cover of thick, tufted, overhung eyebrows. 
He saluted and stood sailor-fashion, turning 
his cap round in his hands. 

“Your name ?” asked Holmes. 

“ Patrick Cairns.” 

“‘ Harpooner ?” 

“Yes, sir. Twenty-six voyages.” 

“Dundee, I suppose ?” 

“Ves, sir.” 

“And ready to start with an exploring 
ship ?” 

“Vea, a.” 

“What wages ?” 

“ Eight pounds a month.” 

“Could you start at once ?” 

* As soon as I get my kit.” 

“ Have you your papers ?” 
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“Yes, sir.” He took a sheaf of worn and 
greasy forms from his pocket. Holmes 
glanced over them and returned them. 

“You are just the man I want,” said he. 
“ Here’s the agreement on the side-table. If 
you sign it the whole matter will be settled.” 
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and the seaman were rolling on the ground 
together. He was a man of such gigantic 
strength that, even with the handcuffs which 
Holmes had so deftly fastened upon his 
wrists, he would have very quickly over- 
powered my friend had Hopkins and I 
not rushed to his _ rescue. 




















“* SHALL I SIGN 
HERE?’ HE 
ASKED.” 


The seaman lurched across the room and 
took up the pen. 

“Shall I sign here?” he asked, stooping 
over the table. 

Holmes leaned over his shoulder 
passed both hands over his neck. 

“This will do,” said he. 

I heard a click of steel and a bellow like 
an enraged bull. The next instant Holmes 


and 









Only when I pressed the cold 
muzzle of the revolver to his 
temple did he at last understand 
that resistance was vain. We 
lashed his ankles with cord 
and rose breathless from the 
struggle. 

“I must really apologize, 
Hopkins,” said Sherlock 
Holmes ; “I fear that the 
scrambled eggs are cold. 
However, you will enjoy the 

rest of your breakfast 
all the better, will you 
not, for the thought 
that you have brought 
your case to a trium- 
phant conclusion.” 

Stanley Hopkins 
was speechless with 
amazement. 

“ T don’t know what 
to say, Mr. Holmes,” 
he blurted out at last, 
with a very red face. 
“Tt seems to me that 
I have been making a 
fool of myself from the 
beginning. I under- 
stand now, what I 
should never have for- 
gotten, that I am the 
pupil and you are the 


master. Even now I 
see what you have 
done, but I don’t 


know how you did it, 
or what it signifies.” 

“ Well, well,” said Holmes, good- 
humouredly. ‘ We all learn by ex- 
perience, and your lesson this time is that you 
should never lose sight of the alternative. 
You were so absorbed in young Neligan that 
you could not spare a thought to Patrick 
Cairns, the true murderer of Peter Carey.” 

The hoarse voice of the seaman broke in 
on our conversation. 

“See here, mister,” said he, “I make no 
complaint of being man-handled in this 
fashion, but I would have you call things by 
their right names. You say I murdered 
Peter Carey ; I say I &s//ed Peter Carey, and 
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there’s all the difference. Maybe you don’t 
believe what I say. Maybe you think I am 
just slinging you a yarn.” 

“Not at all,” said Holmes. 
what you have to say.” 

“Tt’s soon told, and, by the Lord, every 
word of it is tfuth. I knew Black Peter, and 
when he pulled out his knife I whipped a 
harpoon through him sharp, for I knew that 
it was him or me. That’s how he died. You 
can call it murder. Anyhow, I’d as soon die 
with a rope round my neck as with Black 
Peter’s knife in my heart.” 

“How came you there ?” asked Holmes. 

“T’ll tell it you from the beginning. Just 
sit me up a little so as I can speak easy. It 
was in ’83 that it happened—August of that 
year. Peter Carey was master of the Sea 
Unicorn, and I was spare harpooner. We 
were coming out of the ice-pack on our way 
home, with head winds and a week’s southerly 
gale, when we picked up a little craft that had 
been blown north. There was one man on 
her—a landsman. The crew 
had thought she would founder, 
and had made for the Nor- 
wegian coast in the dinghy. I 
guess they were all drowned. 
Well, we took him on board, 
this man, and he and the skip 
per had some long talks in the 
cabin. All the baggage we took 
off with him was one tin box. 
So far as I know, the man’s 
name was never mentioned, 
and on the second night he 
disappeared as if he had never 
been. It was given out that 
he had either thrown himself 
overboard or fallen overboard 
in the heavy weather that we 
were having. Only one man 
knew what had happened to 
him, and that was me, for with 
my own eyes I saw the skipper 
tip up his heels and put him 
over the rail in the middle 
watch of a dark night, two days 
before we sighted the Shetland 
lights. 

“Well, I kept my knowledge 
to myself and waited to see 
what would come of it. When 
we got back to Scotland it was 
easily hushed up, and nobody 
asked any questions. A stranger 
died by an accident, and it was 
nobody’s business to inquire. 
Shortly after Peter Carey gave 
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up the sea, and it was long years before I 
could find where he was. I guessed that he 
had done the deed for the sake of what was 
in that tin box, and that he could afford now 
to pay me well for keeping my mouth shut. 
“T found out where he was through a 
sailor man that had met him in London, and 
down I went to squeeze him. The first 
night he was reasonable enough, and was 
ready to give me what would make me free 
of the sea for life. We were to fix it all two 
nights later. When I came I found him 
three parts drunk and ina vile temper. We 
sat down and we drank and we yarned about 
old times, but the more he drank the less I 
liked the look on his face. I spotted that 
harpoon upon the wall, and I thought I 
might need it before Iwas through. Then 
at last he broke out at me, spitting and 
cursing, with murder in his eyes and a great 
clasp-knife in his hand. | He had not time to 
get it from the sheath before I had the har- 
poon through him. Heavens! what a yell 


“WE SAT DOWN AND 

WE DRANK AND WE 

YARNED ABOUT OLD 
TIMEs.” 














he gave ; and his face gets between me and 
my sleep! I stood there, with his bloed 
splashing round me, and I waited for a bit ; 
but all was quiet, so I took heart once more. 
I looked round, and there was the tin box on 
a shelf. I had as much right to it as Peter 
Carey, anyhow, so I took it with me and left 
the hut. Like a fool I left my baccy-pouch 
upon the table. 

“* Now I'll tell you the queerest part of the 
whole story. I had hardly got outside the 
hut when I heard someone coming, and I 
hid among the bushes. A man came slinking 
along, went into the hut, gave a cry as if he 
had seen a ghost, and legged it as hard as 
he could run until he was out of sight. Who 
he was or what he wanted is more than I 
can tell. For my part, I walked ten miles, 
got a train at Tunbridge Wells, and so 
reached London, and no one the wiser. 

“Well, when I came to examine the box 
I found there was no money in it, and 
nothing but papers that I would not dare 
to sell. I had lost my hold on Black Peter, 
and was stranded in London without a 
shilling. There was only my trade left. I 
saw these advertisements about harpooners 
and high wages, so I went to the shipping 
agents, and they sent me here. That’s all I 
know, and I say again that if I killed Black 
Peter the law should give me thanks, for I 
saved them the price of a hempen rope.” 

“A very clear statement,” said Holmes, 
rising and lighting his pipe. “I think, 
Hopkins, that you should lose no time in 
conveying your prisoner to a place of safety. 
This room is not well adapted for a cell, and 
Mr. Patrick Cairns occupies too large a 
proportion of our carpet.” 

“Mr. Holmes,” said Hopkins, “I do not 
know how to express my gratitude. Even 
now I do not understand how you attained 
this result.” 

“Simply by having the good fortune to 
get the right clue from the beginning. It 
is very possible that if I had known about 
this note-book it might have led away my 
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thoughts, as it did yours. But all I heard 
pointed in the one direction. The amazing 
strength, the skill in the use of the harpoon, 
the rum and water, the seal-skin tobacco- 
pouch, with the coarse tobacco—all these 
pointed to a seaman, and one who had been 
a whaler. I was convinced that the initials 
‘P. C.’ upon the pouch were a coincidence, 
and not those of Peter Carey, since he seldom 
smoked, and no pipe was found in his cabin. 
You remember that I asked whether whisky 
and brandy were in the cabin. You said 
they were. How many landsmen are there 
who would drink rum when they could get 
these other spirits? Yes, I was certain it was 
a seaman.” 

“ And how did you find him ?.” 

“My dear sir, the problem had become a 
very simple one. If it were a seaman, it 
could only be a seaman who had been with 
him on the Sea Unicorn. So far as I could 
learn he had sailed in no other ship. I spent 
three days in wiring to Dundee, and at the 
end of that time I had ascertained the names 
of the crew of the Sea Unicorn in 1883. 
When I found Patrick Cairns among the 
harpooners my research was nearing its end. 
I argued that the man was probably in 
London, and that he would desire to leave 
the country for a time. I therefore spent 
some days in the East-end, devised an 
Arctic expedition, put forward tempting 
terms for harpooners who would serve under 
Captain Basil—and behold the result ! ” 

“Wonderful!” cried Hopkins. “ Won- 
derful ! ” 

“You must obtain the release of young 
Neligan as soon as possible,” said Holmes. 
“I confess that I think you owe him some 
apology. The tin box must be returned 
to him, but, of course, the securities which 
Peter Carey has sold are lost for ever. 
There’s the cab, Hopkins, and you can 
remove your man. If you want me for the 
trial, my address and that of Watson will 
be somewhere in Norway—lI’ll send _par- 
ticulars later.” 
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HAT is an electrical engineer ? 
The “ man in the street ” as a 
rule has but a very hazy idea ; 
he usually connects him with 
a youth in dirty blue over- 
alls who calls occasionally to 
see to the lights or bells. But away 
in the poorest quarter of almost every 
town or parish there is a large building 
with a tall chimney, and from the former, 
day and night, emanate strange whirring and 
thudding noises ; perhaps also through an 
occasionally open door a glimpse is caught 
of shining metal and queer-looking machinery, 
sometimes giving off vicious looking little 
blue sparks that recall one’s early experiments 
with a Leyden jar. ‘This is locally known 
as the electric light works, and it is with 
the experiences of the men whose lives 
are passed in such places, and who form 
a considerable portion of the true genus 
electrical engineer, that the following 
incidents deal, serving to show that, 
although little is heard of it in the outside 
world, the electrical engineer who takes up 
this branch of his profession exposes himself 
to a variety of deaths and maimings that can 
scarcely be surpassed. 

For instance, on September roth, 1899, 
at the electricity works of the Manchester 
Corporation, one of the largest in the 








kingdom, an accident took place that will 
not be easily forgotten by those who were 
fortunate or unfortunate enough, according to 
temperament, to witness it. 

The engine-room at that time contained 
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fourteen engines, each of four hundred 
horse-power, some of which: drove their 
dynamos by means of leather belts in the 
old-fashioned way. About six o’clock in the 
evening, when the station was working 
almost at its maximum output, one of the 
belts broke half-way across. Before the 
engine could be stopped the broken portion 
of the belt, flapping round like a huge flail, 
hit the governor, completely wrecking it and 
allowing the steam to enter the engine in tre- 
mendous quantities. 

The result of this was that the engine 
attained a terrific speed, which so increased 
the centrifugal force of its fly-wheel that the 
latter literally burst, and in a second fragments 
weighing several hundredweight wre hurtling 
through the air, dealing destruction right and 
left. One of these pieces hit the fly-wheel 
of the adjacent running engine, and, as ill 
luck would have it, burst that too, and still 
more huge masses started on their destruc- 
tive path. 

One would think that mischance could 
hardly go farther, and that the demons of 
mischief that are responsible for this sort 
of thing would have become satiated by their 
success ; but this was evidently not the case, 
as some of the fragments struck the steam 
and water pipes that are arranged round the 
engine-room, bursting them and affording the 
unfortunate men on duty the chance of being 
scalded to death by steam at about three 
hundred and fifty degrees Fahrenheit, in 
addition to that of being crushed by the 
flying pieces. Strange to say, only two 
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men were injured, and that not seriously. 
An engine-driver named Edward Tomlinson 
was knocked down and severely bruised, and 
one of his mates, Chadwick, injured about 
the arms. 

A scene like this is almost beyond the 
power of words to describe. Imagine a 
large engine-room of this description, 
brightly lit and echoing with the mono- 
tonous—but to the engineer peaceful—noise 
of well-kept engines, flapping belts, and 
whirring dynamos. Suddenly there is a 
grating sound, followed by a crash ; down 
go the lamps until they give about as much 
light as a red-hot hairpin ; hoarse cries 
and the voice of the engineer as he gives his 
orders are mingled with the roar of escaping 
steam and the crash of falling metal on the 
walls and floor; running figures are dimly 
discerned, stopping here to close a valve and 
there to open a switch. And in this dimly- 
lighted inferno the engineer does his duty, 
risking deaths that are far worse than those 
the soldier has to face, in cold blood and 
without a moment’s notice. 

The man who is reading his paper in the 
club looks up with a muttered adjuration on 
the electric light as it sinks to a dull red 
glow, little thinking that perhaps at that 
Vol. xxvii.—33. 
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identical moment men are risking most 
horrible deaths, with no hope of honour or 
reward, but because it is their duty and the 
light must be kept in at avy cost. Electricity, 
fortunately, played no part in this accident. 
If it had, the perils of fire would doubtless 
have been added to those of mangling and 
scalding. 

The man who by mistake started to saw 
in half a main cable carrying current at a 
pressure of some two thousand volts is not 
likely to forget his experience, and such a 
case came under the writer’s personal obser- 
vation some months back. 

One of the many main cables leading from 
a large generating station to various distribut- 
ing points in the streets had to be repaired, 
and to do this it was necessary to cut it in 
what is termed the “cable pit ” in the works, 
where all the separate mains are laid side by 
side, looking exactly alike. The current was, 
of course, shut off the cable to be operated 
upon, and if a mistake had not been made 
nothing would have happened. Unfortunately, 
however, the cables in the pit had been 
wrongly numbered, and the consequence was, 
instead of cutting into the “dead ” cable, the 
man started upon one that was very much 
“ alive,” 
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Despite its serpentine appearance, nothing 
looks more innocent than an electric cable ; 
just a long, round, black thing, lying peace- 
fully in a trench without a sign to “show 
whether it is carrying current or not. But, 
like the serpent, nothing is so dangerous to 
tamper with, and no sooner had the saw of 
the workman pierced the outer coverings of 
lead and paper insulation, and its blade 
touched the hidden copper charged to the 
pressure of two thousand 
volts, than there was a blind- 
ing, roaring flash, and the 
man was hurled backward, 
still holding in his hand the 
remains of the 
fused saw. 

Meanwhile, in 
the engine-room 
pandemonium 
and blue fire 
reigned: su- 
preme. So great 
was the rush of 
current that the 
safety - fuse of 
the cable failed 
entirely, and the 
switchboard, 
where all such 
apparatus is 
situated, was in 
one part bathed 
in a vivid flame 
that roared in 
accompaniment 
to the groans of 
the overloaded 
dynamos. 

Luckily in this case very little was required 
to put things straight, and the opening of a 
switch in somewhat unpleasant proximity to 
the flames speedily put an end to the trouble 
in the engine-room. ‘The man, fortunately, 
beyond a bruise or two was not hurt; he 
received no shock owing to having taken the 
precaution of wearing a rubber glove, and 
his fall backward was only occasioned by a 
very natural desire to place a good distance 
between the cable and himself in the shortest 
possible time. 

In this case there was literally less than 
a sixteenth of an inch between the man and 
death, that being the thickness of the rubber 
glove, but for which, owing to his position 
when using the saw, the current at a pressure 
of two thousand volts would have passed 
through his body; and in connection with 
this it should be remembered that from one 
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thousand five hundred to one thousand seven 
hundred volts is all that is used to electrocute 
criminals in America. It is supposed to 
be a painless death, but from all accounts, if 
the victim does survive, the after-results are 
anything but agreeable. 

A friend of the writer relates a very un- 
pleasant experience that occurred to him 
some years ago at the high-pressure elec- 
tricity works of the Coventry Corporation 
one Sunday 
morning, at the 
unearthly hour 
of 4a.m. In his 
capacity as what 
is termed an 
engineer - in - 
charge he had 
occasion to 
make some 
alteration in the 
connections to 
the main switch- 
board, where all 
the current is 
measured and 
controlled, 
highly danger- 
ous work that is 
usually only en- 
trusted to one 
of the staff— 
that is to say, 
not an ordinary 
working man. 

As a rule, 
when this kind 
of work has to 
be undertaken 
the current is shut off, but here it was found 
inexpedient to do so, and consequently the 
risk of a two thousand-volt shock had to be 
run. With his sleeves rolled up, and armed 
with a rubber mat on which to stand and a 
spanner to slacken the nuts, the narrator 
proceeded alone behind the switchboard, an 
out-of-the-way place, where he was shut off 
from the observation of the rest of the staff 
on duty. Naturally, he is not able to give 
minute details of what happened ; he remem- 
bers standing on the mat and working for a 
few minutes with the spanner held in his bare 
hand. “Then suddenly there was a flash, a 
feeling as of a sledge-hammer blow on the 
back of his head, and he knew no more. His 
bare arm had touched another portion of the 
switchboard and the high-pressure current 
had passed right through it, literally burning 
its way into the flesh, and leaving scars that 
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are plainly obvious at the present day. He 
ascertained afterwards from one of the instru- 
ments that he lay unconscious for some 
ten minutes, when coming to his senses he 
crawled in a half dazed way into the engine- 
room, where he found the machinery running 
merrily, but the supply cut off owing to part 
of the apparatus having fused. 

The instinct of duty is, indeed, a wonder- 
ful thing, and is well exemplified here, for, 
although having just received a shock to his 
system it is given to few men to get over, he 
almost unconsciously replaced the fused part 
and switched on the supply, collapsing as he 
finished it, and having later on to be carried 
home, where for a fortnight he lay subject to 
violent sickness, great bodily pain owing to 
muscular contraction, frequent attacks of 
giddiness, and 
very little sleep. 

The American 
continent seems 
to be inextricably 
mixed up with 
everything that 
is big, and details 
of a most extra- 
ordinary accident 
that occurred in 
Brazil have re- 


cently been pub- 


lished in the 
technical Press 
under the very 
apt title of “ ‘The 
Greatest Electric 
Shock on Re- 
cord.” It took 
place on August 
23rd of last year 
at the works of 
the Sao Paulo 
Tramway Light 
and Power Com- 
pany, Brazil, the 
sufferers this 
time being an 
Italian workman 
named __Lazzari, 
a strongly - built 
man, and an 
American engi- 
neer, Mr. Bevan, 
son of the power-station superintendent. In 
this case the pressure was no less than twenty- 
four thousand volts—that is to say, about 
fifteen times as much as is used for electrocu- 
tion—and the work was again the dangerous 
operation of altering switchboard connections, 


—— 


‘* LEAPING INTO THE AIR SO AS TO INSULATE HIMSELF FROM THE FLOOR.” 


An eye-witness relates that Lazzari, wishing 
to speak to Mr. Bevan as he passed him, 
caught hold of his wrist and turned round, 
unthinkingly bringing his head close to a 
bare copper bar charged at the above terrible 
pressure, at the same time standing with his 
foot touching an iron bolt sunk in the floor. 

Now, electricity at twenty-four thousand 
volts will pierce through the air quite a dis- 
tance, and, the workman having approached 
rather too close, the current immediately 
sparked on to his shoulder, passed through 
his body, and emerged at his foot on to the 
iron bolt, part of it also finding its way to 
the earth through the wrist and body of 
Bevan. Muscular paralysis always accom- 
panies severe electric shock, and both men 
being incapable of movement must shortly 
have succumbed 
to the fearful 
strain on their 
systems 

But now a 
thing happened 
which, as an 
example of bra- 
very, will hardly 
find its parallel 
in the annals of 
the Victoria 
Cross. Mr. 
Bevan senior, 
who chanced to 
be present, re- 
cognising that a 
second might 
mean all the dif- 
ference between 
life and death to 
these men, de- 
liberately hurled 
himself against 
them, leaping 
into the air so as 
to insulate him- 
self from the 
floor. His full 
weight fell on his 
son, and was 
sufficient to 
loosen him from 
the grasp of 
Lazzari and to 
knock the latter away from the charged copper 
bar, only, however, to fall back upon it and 
now sustain the full force of the current by 
himself. But with undaunted pluck Mr. Bevan 
went at it again, this time trying repeatedly 
to kick Lazzari’s foot from under him, and 
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thus bring him to the ground away from the 
bar. But in this he failed ; each time his foot 
touched that of the un‘ortunate man he 
received a shock that sent his leg flying 
violently back. 

All this takes time to relate, but it was 
scarcely half a minute from the moment of 
Lazzari receiving the first shock before the 
relater of the event rushed to the switches 
and cut the entire current off. 

In his account of it he says that he 
observed a heavy arc or electric flame 
between the man’s foot and the iron bolt, 
and Bevan junior noticed the same pheno- 
menon between his shoulder and the copper 
bar. It is to these two arcs that Lazzari 
unquestionably owes his life, as they absorbed 
a large portion of the power that would 
otherwise have been expended on his body. 
A pressure of twenty-four thousand volts 
properly applied would in a few seconds 
shrivel a man up almost beyond recognition. 

The victim was terribly burnt on_ his 
shoulder and foot, but, strange to say, was 
conscious very shortly after the accident, and 
then declared that his senses never left him 
until the current was cut off, and that he felt 
no sensation in particular, and was aware of 
all that was going on. Undoubtedly the 
violence of the shock completely paralyzed 


his nervous system, and this incident goes far 
to prove that death by electric shock is 
absolutely painless. 

Few are the engineers of any experience 
who, im the course of their career, have not 


come across instances of that wonderful 
courage that sometimes sacrifices its owner 
to duty for duty’s sake. 

At a certain electricity works in the North 
of England some few years ago there had 
been trouble with one of the engines, which 
necessitated its being taken completely to 
pieces and overhauled. As the work was 
urgent it was being carried on night and day, 
and on the first evening part of the engine, 
we'ghing probably about three or four tons, 
was ready for lifting by the travelling crane 
that spanned the engine-room. 

The leading workman on the job, a trust- 
worthy man and an old sea-going engineer, 
chose a fairly stout chain with a rather small 
hook on the end wherewith to sling the engine, 
and as a matter of form just showed it to 
the engineer-in-charge, with the remark that 
it would be quite strong enough. Now, the 
engineer had his doubts, but being young 
and inexperienced, and perhaps terribly 
afraid of betraying ignorance, said nothing, 
preferring to trust to the greater experience 
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of his subordinate in such matters than to 
his own intuition that it was oft strong 
enough. So the tackle fixed to the 
crane, and in a short time the mass of iron 
hung susnended fifteen feet high on the 
small hook. 

The next proceeding was to run the crane 
and its burden down to the end of the engine- 
room, and, the hauling gear being manned, it 
started on its course, the suspended mass 
s vinging gently as it passed over the tops of 
the running engines. 

It had moved a few feet when suddenly 
there was the noise of a heavy jerk, accom- 
panied by asmall bump that was felt all over 
the building. All eyes were at once turned 
on the crane, and the foreman mentioned 
above, looking sharply up, missed his footing 
on the slightly raised part of the floor upon 
which he was standing and fell down on his 
ankle, spraining it to such an extent as to 
bring tears to his eyes. For a minute or two 
he sat there nursing it, giving vent to his 
feelings in language which is best left unsaid ; 
and meanwhile, nothing further having 
happened, the crane was again started slowly 
down the engine-room. 

This time it moved scarcely a foot when 
there was another jerk and a bump, and 
once more all eyes were fixed aloft trying to 
solve the mystery of this untoward occur- 
rence. The engineer-in-charge, by this 
time horribly anxious, moved close under- 
neath the crane, looking upwards, and to his 
horror discerned that the hook had opened 
and that the entire weight was now sus- 
tained practically on the point of it, a 
position that obviously could only last a very 
short time. 

It flashed through his mind that when the 
mass fell, as it must upon the slightest 
movement of the crane, it would descend 
upon one of the running engines, and the 
result of that could only be the utter wreck- 
ing of the engine and the bursting of its 
main steam-pipe, carrying steam at a pressure 
of one hundred and sixty pounds to the 
square inch and a temperature of about 
three hundred and sixty degrees. It was 
only a small engine-room, that would be 
quickly filled with the steam, and it was a 
toss-up whether all the men could get out in 
time to save their lives. Crying out, “ The 
hook’s bending,” he rushed to the switches 
to disconnect the dynamo at any rate in the 
event of disaster; and now the man who 
was nursing his foot to the accompaniment 
of strange incantations recognised his mis- 
take, and, despite his sprained ankle, started 


was 
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up with that courage and promptness in 
emergency that distinguish the sea-going 
engineer, to rectify his error if possible. 
Snatching up a stout rope sling and throw- 
ing it round his neck, incredible as it may 
seem, he started to climb with his disabled 
foot some twenty feet up the engines and 
steam-pipes to the crane, deliberately risking 
a fall that might easily be fatal and the 
possibility of being caught in this awful 
position by the scorching steam if the 
mass fell. Slowly and gradually he worked 
his way upwards, a foot here and a knee 
there, now a rest and up a little more, 


“HE STARTED ON THE MOST PERILOUS PART 
OF HIS JOURNEY.” 


until at last with a mighty effort he pulled 
himself up on to one of the crane girders. 
Stopping for a second to adjust the sling 
more safely round his neck, he started on 
the most perilous part of his journey—namely, 
to crawl along the girder, about seven inches 
wide, to the part from which the load was 
hung, and this directly over the engine that 
was threatened with destruction. 

Pluck is undoubtedly infectious, for now 
another man started, and not being disabled 
was in a very short time sitting alongside the 
foreman, and the two of them, leaning over 
at great risk of falling on to the running 
machinery, speedily supplemented the hook 
with the rope sling, thus saving thousands of 
pounds’ worth of damage, and, incidentally, 
possibly their own lives. 

The outer world hears nothing of these 
things, for the reason that serious breakdowns 
do not frequently occur ; but the engineer 
knows that their infrequency is not only due 
to good management, but often to that sense 
of duty which a few years of work inculcate 
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into every man whose lot is cast in dangerous 
places. 

The following experience, related to the 
writer by one of the participators in it, serves 
to show from what small causes a disaster 
will sometimes arise. 

A cable about three-quarters of an inch in 
diameter developed a fault in its insulation 
or covering close by a large battery of storage 
cells with which it was in direct connec- 
tion. The result was immediately a tremen- 


dous rush of current through the fault, and 
the ignition of the rubber insulation of the 
If there is anything that burns well 


cable. 


it is rubber, and a few seconds were sufficient 
for the flames to seize on an adjacent wooden 
partition and the boarded roof. 

At this point several of the staff arrived 
on the scene with a fire-hose, which was 
turned on the blazing woodwork, and just 
served to keep the fire somewhat in hand. 
The smoke, coming as it did chiefly from 
the burning rubber, was intolerable, much 
more so than that of an ordinary fire, and 
the men could only stand it by the aid of 
moistened handkerchiefs held to the nose ; 
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opening doors or windows to disperse the 
smoke was, of course, out of the question. 

The corner from which the fire emanated 
was at once a terrible and beautiful sight ; 
blue and green flashes of a dazzling bright- 
ness, and a heat that 
could be felt several 
yards off, were darting 
in and out, converting 
everything they 
touched to an intense 
white heat, and _ re- 
igniting the woodwork 
as fast as it was put 
out by the hose. Un- 
fortunately it was im- 
possible to cut the 
current off, as there 
was no switch between 
the cable and the bat- 
tery, which was now 
discharging Aundreds 
of horse-power through 
the leak and _ trans- 
forming it into fire. 

Water: will not put 
out the electric arc, 
and, indeed, only 
tends to make matters 
worse, so the hose 
was kept scrupulously 
away from the point 
of all the mischief 
and only played on 
the adjacent wood- 
work. It soon be- 
came apparent that 
there was absolutely 
no means of stopping 
this fire. Cutting 
off the current 
would mean entering the battery-room and 
disconnecting .some cable, which no man 
could do and live owing to the overpowering 
smoke and the risk attendant on breaking 
such a huge current by anything but a proper 
switch. So things stood, and it was only 
possible to keep the woodwork from igniting 
further and trust to the battery exhausting 
itself or the cable burning apart. 

At this juncture the folding-doors leading 
to the street opened with a crash, and a 
brazen - helmed fireman, axe in_ hand, 
stepped off the top of a fire-escape that 
had been brought up, together with several 
engines. The opening of the doors gave rise 
to a great draught of air, through them and 
the hole in the roof; and now a curious 


thing happened. 
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The battery had been freshly charged, 
and was consequently giving off bubbles of 
oxygen and hydrogen gas, which, as everyone 
knows, form together one of the most explo- 
sive compounds existing. The draught swept 


“VIVID FLAMES OF GREEN LIGHT AND THE BLACK, OILY SMOKE ¢ 


BURNING RUBBER, 


the flames over the top of the battery and 
ignited the bubbles of gas with a constant 
roar that can only be compared to the rattle 
of a Maxim gun ; add to this the vivid flames 
of green light and the black, oily smoke of 
burning rubber, and we get a picture which 
appalled even the fireman, used as he was to 


danger and. terrible sights. However, disci- 
pline told, and still the men hung on, fighting 
this fire, fed by hundreds of horse-power, 
that they knew no power on earth could 
subdue. 

But gradually the reports died away, slowly 
the lightning flashes grew less and less, with an 
occasional burst out, and in a minute or two 
died, excepting for a small crackle here and 
there and a little pin-point of blue flame. 
Luckily the cable, as was anticipated, had 
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burnt itself asunder, and the end accumulator 
of the battery had helped matters by fusing 
into a shapeless lump of lead and thus 
breaking the circuit. As soon as possible 
the battery was disconnected by sawing 
through a cable—a very nasty job—and by 
dint cf great exertions the current was 
turned on to the mains again in a few hours. 

Everyone has 
some idea of the 
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always reached; and the writer is never 
lkely to forget a personal experience of his 
own in this direction, when two large boilers, 
one after the other, were run well into the 
margin of danger in a vain attempt to keep 
the machinery running and the lights in. 

It was about 2 a.m. on the night watch, and 
the engineer-in-charge, trying hard to keep 
awake, was nodding 
over a pipe and a 








dire results of a 


dull book, to the 





boiler explosion ; 
to be killed by a 
shell must be a 
comparatively pain- 
less operation. We 
are fortunate in 
this country in 
possessing a 
motherly legisla- 
tion that by its 
strictness renders 
such disasters of 
infrequent occur- 
rence. There are 
times, however, 
when the electrical 
engineer has to run 
even this risk in 


order to keep up 


with the main 
canon of his pro- 
fessional __ religion, 
“ Anything rather 
than lights out.” It 
is a known fact that 
some years back, in 
a certain large Lon- 
don electricity 
works that for 








peaceful hum of 
the engines. It 
was nearly time for 
him to make his 
half-hourly rounds, 
and he was lament- 
ing the hard fate 
that kept him out 
of his bed at night 
and obliged him to 
dance attendance 
on his troublesome 
charge, when the 
voice of the Cock- 
ney coal - trimmer 
thoroughly aroused 
him with “ Please, 
sir, the stoker sez 
as ’ow ’e can’t git 
no water into No. 
1o biler, and will 
yer come and ’ave 
a look at ’er?” 
Mentally consign- 
ing the stoker, 
trimmer, and No. 
10 “biler” to the 
nether regions, the 
engineer went out 

















to the boiler-house, 





obvious reasons 
shall be nameless, 
some of the boilers 
were in such an un- 
safe condition that the chief engineer had to 
personally patrol the boiler-room in order to 
keep the stokers—who were fully aware of 
the state of affairs—attheir posts. The faults 
were, of course, rectified as soon as possible, 
but for some time, the place was running 
under these conditions, luckily without any 
serious mishap. 

But explosions are not always due to faulty 
plant; now and again a boiler has to be 
deliberately run to the danger-point to keep 
things going. When the water becomes too 
low in the boiler through carelessness, or 
something having gone wrong with the 
pumps used for forcing it in, this point is 


From a Photo. by) 


PHOTO. SHOWING THE CONDITION OF THE CABLE KEFORE 
AND AFTER THE FIRE, AT THE POINT WHERE THE FAULT 
ORIGINATED. 


there to find the 
recalcitrant _ boiler 
with just a little 
water showing in the gauge-glasses and the 
pumps refusing to work. Obviously the 
thing to do was to tackle the pumps and find 
out what was wrong, so to work they fell, 
trying this, that, and the other expedient, but 
with no success. 

Things were getting unpleasant, for by 
now: the ‘water in the boiler had sunk com- 
pletely out of sight, and the danger-point 
was rapidly approaching ; but luckily there 
was another boiler ready standing under 
banked fires with steam up, so No. to was 
shut off, the fires taken out, and No. 11 put 
to work instead. This meant half an hour’s 
respite, and back to work went all hands, 
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having now got on the track of what was 
wrong. But could it be rectified in half an 
hour ?—that was the question. Perhaps a 
few minutes over might do it, but certainly 
not half an hour, and those few minutes 
might mean an explosion. Was he justified 
in risking it ? thought the engineer, and, any- 
way, would the men stand to their posts ? 
And as he thought and worked, down went 
the water in the gauge-glasses. 

Half an hour passed; another quarter 
might see the thing through, but now the 
water was out of sight and had been for a 
few minutes. Another five minutes and the 
men began to show signs of wavering; the 
coal-trimmer disappeared, and the stoker was 
evidently beginning to think of his wife and 
children. Was it possible to hold out 
another five minutes ? No; the men would 
not stand—small* blame to them 
they went everything was hopeless. 

Obviously it was no good. “Draw the 
fires,” came the order, and 
never was order—dangerous 
though its fulfilment might 
be — obeyed with more 
alacrity. Out on the 
checker - plates 
fell the white- 
hot flaming 
mass in a few 
powerful strokes 
of the stoker’s 
rake. Bang 
went the fire 
doors, and the 
stoker stood 
mopping his 
brow, thankful 


“* DRAW THE FIRES,’ 
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that he had not played the coward ; and into 
the engine-room. went the engineer to perform 
that to him most painful of all duties, stop- 
ping the machinery and putting the lights 
out. 

Doubtless as they faded down and down 
many an irate consumer showered hearty 
expletives upon the heads of the men that 
had failed. Perhaps, had they seen their 
efforts and appreciated the dangers they had 
willingly run for their convenience, it might 
have been otherwise. 

In conclus‘on, it is necessary to point out 
that such shock and fire accidents as have 
been detailed here need not be feared 
by the user of electric light or power. 
All good house installation work is carried 
out under rigid rules that completely pro- 
tect him from harm of any kind, and an 
electrical pressure sufficient to cause fatal 
or even harmful: shock is never under any 
conditions allowed to enter a house. 

The dangers 
connected with 
the generation of 
electricity are 
often considera- 
ble—many of the 
above incidents 
are by no means 


extraordinary 


but the risks, 
such as they are, 
are strictly con- 
fined to the men 
who have been 
so aptly termed 
“the slaves of 
the lamp.” 


CAME THE ORDER.” 





By Mrs. BaILtie Reynoips (G. M. Rosins). 


‘ was the merest coincidence 

from beginning to end. Lady 

Eleanor Lloyd had been 

flustered by reports of an 

extensive burglary at a 

country house nowhere near 
Fledgeley Manor. 

The affair was no doubt a bad one: a 
housemaid had been killed by a revolver- 
shot. But all this was in another county, and 
was universally thought to be traceable to the 
connivance of a manservant. Nevertheless, 
in the absence of the Honourable William, 
her husband, then shooting big game in the 
Rockies, her ladyship suddenly became con- 
vinced that her notorious family jewels would 
be far safer at the Rectory, “where, you know, 
my dear, nobody would ever think of looking 
for valuables,” as she earnestly told Mrs. V-yall. 

The manner in which the trinkets were 
smuggled from the Manor to the Rectory was 
worthy of Sherlock Holmes. Fortunately, 
Lady Eleanor was a typical Lady Bountiful, 
and was always sending baskets of grapes, 
soup, flowers, and baby-clothes to Mrs. Vyall 
and Marcia for distribution. Laden in this 
manner, she drove over one warm October 
day, and a mysterious unpacking took place 
in the sunny dining-room, with. sun-blinds 
discreetly lowered. 

Vol. xxvii. —34,- 


Diamond tiaras, ruby bracelets, aigrettes, 
rivitres, finger-rings, necklaces, and a superb 
parure of sapphires appeared from the 
recesses of the harmless-looking baskets, and 
from a leather travelling bag carried by her 
ladyship. Marcia’s eyes rested fascinated on 
the coruscations of blazing brilliancy which 
lay on the dingy serge table-cover; and, 
being only twenty-two, she heaved a tiny sigh 
for this sparkling side of life which ,never 
could be hers. 

Lady Eleanor intercepted the glance and 
the sigh and laughed good-humouredly. 

“Marry a millionaire and you could get 
some like them, Marcia,” said she. ‘“ You 
know you are coming to stay with me for my 
house-party next month.” 

Marcia laughed and shook her pretty head, 
but she blushed a little, too. Marriage and 
millions had had little part in a brain fully 
occupied with petty parochial details and the 
education of numerous small brothers and 
sisters. © This autumn the last of the Rectory 
children, aged ten, had finally forsaken her 
tuition and departed to one of the numerous 
institutions for the free education of the 
children of the clergy. Marcia could hardly 
realize her freedom, but felt her solitude 
keenly. 

Not even Clementina, the fine, sturdy North- 
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country woman who had served the Rectory 
for years, was to know of its sudden trans- 
formation into a Safe Deposit. So the baskets 
were cunningly packed one inside the other, 
the velvet and morocco cases consigned fro 
tem. to the interior of the big ottoman, among 
hockey sticks, bats, and ping-pong balls ; and 
Clementina innocently brought in tea and 
found the room just as usual. Afterwards, 
Lady Eleanor and Mrs. Vyall sat out in 
the garden in the golden autumn sunset, 
among the drifting of the beech leaves, while 
Marcia deftly carried the gorgeous treasures 
upstairs in instalments, each with a pile of 
half-made charity garments thrown over it, to 
delude Clementina should she be encoun- 
tered on'the way. All was deposited in the 
old oak chest where the Vyalls kept their 
modest collection of family plate, and which 
stood in Mrs. Vyall’s room. Marcia, when 
she had packed away everything, compared 
it all, in her own methodical way, with Lady 
Eleanor’s catalogue ; and then locked the 
chest and carried the keys to her mother, 
under the tulip tree. 

“And now I shali sleep in peace,” said 
Lady Eleanor. “There’s plenty of plunder 
for them still up at the Manor; but they 
won't get those sapphires that James II. 
gave to William’s ancestress, Beatrice Lloyd, 
the minx! She had a fine discrimination in 
gems, however little one may sympathize 
with her taste in lovers.” 

She made her adieux, leaving Mrs. Vyall a 
little perturbed. 

“I don’t like it ; a thing like this always 
leaks out,” she said. “So unnecessary. The 
things were perfectly safe at the Manor. Of 
course, it is understood that we are in no 
sense responsible.” 

“ Well, I suppose they are safer here than 
they could be anywhere. Nobody would 
dream of her entrusting them to us,” said 


Marcia. “ We have only to forget that they 
are there and it will be all nght. I am 
certain nobody could possibly know.” 
“Except Kyrle,” said Mrs. Vyall. Kyrle 
was Lady Eleanor’s maid. 
It was, perhaps, unreasonable of the 


rector’s wife to be vexed when, the follow- 
ing week, Lady Eleanor went to Brighton. 
What protection her ladyship, at the Manor, 
could afford to her valuables at the Rectory 
it is not easy to say. But Mrs. Vyall seemed 
to look upon her departure in the light of a 
kind of betrayal. 


But use is a marvellous thing. When 


Lady Beatrice’s ill-gotten sapphires had lain 
a month in the oak chest, nobody gave them 
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a thought. There they were and there they 
stayed, while the world went on its trivial 
round, and precious stones were as naught 
to the inhabitants of the Rectory in com- 
parison with the fact that the vestry roof 
leaked and that scarlet fever had broken out 
at the school to which Archie had so lately 
been consigned. 

Archie was the Benjamin, the Rectory pet ; 
and the daily bulletin was waited for with 
impatience, which from day to day grew 
more acute, more painful, until the terrible 
morning arrived which everyone felt as if 
they had foreseen from the first, when the 
account was supplemented by a telegram of 
such a nature that Mr. and Mrs. Vyall 
promptly packed a handbag and a hold-all 
and departed, leaving Marcia to break her 
heart by herself. 

The weather was changed indeed from 
that calm day of dim October sunshine when 
Marcia brought her mother the key of the 
chest, under the tulip tree. A savage, black 
November had wreaked its spite upon the 
land, and the day upon which the anxious 
parents departed was wild, wet, and cold. 

In the sudden stress of feeling, the tumult 
of busy preparation, the rush to accomplish 
the long drive to the station in time to catch 
the only train which could land them at 
St. Richard’s School that day, not one of 
the three custodians gave a single thought 
to their charge. It was not until, having 
driven the pony back from the station in the 
teeth of a wind which was fast becoming a 
blizzard, she was seated shivering over her 
solitary slice of cold meat for lunch that the 
thought of it slid into Marcia’s soul with a 
stirring of vague discomfort. She laughed 
at herself a moment later. Nobody knew 
the treasure was there. If they did, and were 
resolved upon having it, the presence of her 
father would indeed be a frail barrier. 

The jewels. were safe; and if they were 
not, there was no help for it. She had other 
preoccupations, other miseries, without adding 
a fear of burglars to her troubles. 

She sat down to write the news of Archie’s 
illness to her various brothers and _ sisters, 
and as she wrote the tears trickled down her 
face, blotting the cheap note-paper. While 
she wrote the darling whose pretty ways had 
been their delight was fighting for his life ! 
What did burglars matter? Nobody ever 
burgled in Fledgeley, Many doors were left 
unsecured all night. She wished her darling’s 
life as safe as Lady Eleanor’s trinkets. 

Yet, as the brief day closed in upon the 
wild, wind-vexed forests, she found herself un- 
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easy. She had never before been left alone, 
and though to her parents she had scouted 
the notion of nervousness, she nevertheless 
began to experience it. After tea she took 
her work and sought Clementina’s company 
in the clean, comfortable kitchen. She re- 
flected what a comfort it was that there was 
now a telegraph-office in a village little more 
than a mile distant. “They will wire if 
there is any news,” she assured Clementina 
and herself. 

“But not to-night,” objected the hand- 
maiden ; “they wouldn’t get there in time to 
get a wire through that could be delivered 
here this evening.” 

It was a wild night. The wind howled, 
driving hail in fierce sweeps against the 
windows. Marcia 
felt glad that it 
was a noisy night ; 
she should not be 
able to lie and 
listen, in the dead 


hours, to those 
cracks and mur- 
murs which for 


ever break the 
silence of a house 
when all is still. 
It was past nine 
o’clock, and 
Clementina had 
just arisen to 
pack up the 
kitchen fire be- 
fore retiring to 
bed, when the 
knock and ring 
which Marcia 
had been dread- 
ing pealed 
through the 
empty house. 

She leapt to 
her feet with a 
despairing cry. 
Archie must be 
dead! Spring- 
ing forward, she 
darted out of 
the kitchen, flew along the hall, and flung 
the door wide, confronting a biggish, thick- 
set man, with close-cropped, black hair, who 
carried a brown leather bag in his hand. 

She had barely a second in which to realize 
that he was a complete stranger and carried 
no orange envelope, when he asked, in a 
deep, rather forbidding voice, “Is this 
Fledgeley Rectory ?” 
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“Ye — es,” she stammered, confusedly, 
standing with her hand on the door. 

“ Perhaps,” said the stranger, glancing at 
her as if wondering who she was, “ you 
would allow me to come in and close the 


door? The wind amounts to a hurricane. 
Thanks so much. Is Mr. Vyall at home?” 
He closed the door. The _ howling 


murmur of the storm receded into outside 
distance. Marcia felt herself seized with 
sudden panic. ; 

Who was this man? What did he want ? 
In her dilemma it occurred to her to say 
that her father was expected home in a few 
minutes ; but against this was her ingrained 
habit of truth and the presence of Clemen- 
tina, who, not knowing the dark secret which 

tugged at Marcia’s heart- 

strings, would probably 
\ be at a loss to under- 
stand why she should 
tell a fib. 

“The rector,” she 
faltered, “is not in just 
now. You had 
better come _ to- 
morrow if you 
wish to see him.” 

“ Well,” said the 
visitor, who had 
removed a_ very 
wet cap from his 
black head and 
was wiping the 
rain from his 
tanned, weather- 
beaten face, “if 
you could allow 
it, I would rather 
wait to see him 
now. I have come 
from Liverpool 
and, you see, I 
Qe can’t very well get 
back there to- 
night.” 

Marcia felt quite 
faint. What could 
she do? Her 
: natural intelli- 
gence came to her aid enough for her to say, 
timidly, “Would you give me your name, 
please ?” 

“Certainly,” he answered; and, setting 
down his bag, produced from his pocket- 
book a card, inscribed with the name of 
Marmaduke Selby, with the address, “ British 
African Explorers’ Club.” 

Marcia held the card uncertainly, The 
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name upon it was well known to _ her. 
Marmaduke Selby was the friend of her 
father’s boyhood, and she knew he had a 
son who held a Government appointment in 
Africa. But it did seem so unlikely that a 
friend of her father should apply for hospi- 
tality at that hour of the night. She wavered 


visibly. 

* Are you Miss Vyall?” asked the stranger, 
abruptly. 

“Yes; my father is—is away,” said the 
girl. 


“Have you heard him speak of the 
Selbys ?” 

“Oh, yes, often.” 

“Well,” said he, passing his handkerchief 
over his evidently saturated covert coat, 
“from what you have heard him say, do you 
think he would turn me from the door on a 
night like this ?” 

“That he wouldn’t, I’m sure,” broke in 
Clementina, brusquely. “Surely, Miss Marcia, 
your mamma would wish you to offer the 
gentleman a bed.” 

The girl began to collect herself. “I must 
ask you to excuse what seemed like rude- 
ness,” she said. “I—I thought you were a 
telegram. My little brother is very ill; I 
thought it was bad news. Please come into 
the kitchen ; there is no fire anywhere else.” 

Her visitor took off his coat and hung it 
up. Then he followed her down the tiled 
passage to the big, cosy kitchen, with its lamp- 
light and drawn patchwork curtains—pride of 
Clementina’s heart. The sandy cat sat on 
the snowy deal table, close to Marcia’s work- 
basket and open book. Clementina spread a 
cloth, found cold meat and pickles, set the 
kettle to boil for coffee, and began to toast a 
tea-cake, while Marcia, frozen out of her usual 
pretty manner, stood embarrassed, staring at 
the stranger, and trying to make a few 
conventional remarks about the weather 
and his long, wet walk. When he «had 
rubbed himself down with a rough towel and 
was seated by the fire, holding his chilled 
hands to the blaze, she called Clementina and 
left the kitchen, carefully shutting the door 
behind her. 

“Clementina,” she said, “do you really 
think it’s all right? Must we keep him 
here?” 

“Why, what could be wrong?” asked the 
Yorkshire woman. “ He’s the rector’s friend. 


How can you turn him out in such weather 
at this time of night, with no place to go to 
inside of three miles ? ” 

“You are sure father and mother will think 
I did right to keep him ?” 
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“Why, miss, I don’t see what other there 
is todo. Isn’t he Mr. Selby’s son?” 

“ He says so,” said Marcia, slowly. 

“Well, dear heart alive, why should he 
say so if he wasn’t? What should he come 
here for? Tell me that. I don’t suppose a 
tramp would have Mr. Selby’s visiting-card ; 
besides, he’s no tramp, as you may see by 
the looks of him.” 

“Then you think he looks—all right ? ” 

Clementina did. Marcia surrendered. 
Her nervous fears were by no means driven 
away, but they were soothed unreasonably 
by the servant’s failure to grasp the situation. 
There was nothing she could do, for to tell 
Clementina that the jewels were there would 
be to break her given word. Suppose the 
morning’s telegram had been a hoax and 
her parents had been called off on purpose ? 
They would not arrive at St. Richard’s that 
night in time to dispatch a warning to her. 
What was her duty? She could not say. 
Her mind was a chaos as she went to the 
linen cupboard and took out clean sheets. 

“T can put him in your mother’s room 
easy,” said Clementina. “In fact, we must ; 
there’s no other beds aired.” 

“Oh, Clementina, no! I won’t have it! 
He must sleep in my room, and I'll sleep in 
mother’s.” 

“Miss Marcia, you’re daft! Where’s the 
use of sucha piece of fool’s work as that? 
Look at the state of your carpet, and the 
looking-glass that won’t screw up, not to 
mention the paint on the washstand, and all 
your things to move. No; have it my way. 
Put him in the best room.” 

Marcia stood rigid. Before her eyes the 
sapphires that were the King’s gift seemed to 
glow and burn. She was the custodian. 

Suddenly turning to Clementina, she laid 
the sheets across her arms. “ Run down and 
put them to the fire,” said she, “and wait 
till the kettle boils and make his coffee. I'll 
strip the bed.” 

The moment she was alone she locked 
herself into her mother’s room, carefully 
drew down the blinds, found a bag for soiled 
linen in a cupboard, and, drawing a bunch 
of keys from her pocket, went down on her 
knees before the oak chest. As in most old 
chests of the kind, the lock was massive and 
strong, but simple: calculated to resist force 
rather than skill. Opening it, she slipped 
the cases, one after the other, and the list, 
in Lady Eleanor’s sprawling hand, into her 
bag, carefully closed the chest again, locked 
it with an effort demanding the use of both 
hands, and, with heart beating in her throat, 
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stood up, took her candle, and peered out 
into the passage. All was quiet. Clemen- 
tina was no doubt engaging the guest in 
talk below. With the heavy calico bag 
in hand she walked down the passage to 
her own door. As she neared it a light 
wavered on the staircase wall, a head came 
into sight above the topmost stair, and 
Mr. Selby appeared, his leather bag in one 
hand, a candle in the other. 


The girl felt her 
head swim. She had 
almost screamed. 


Wildly she hoped that 
her appearance was 
not so awful as her 
sensations. 

“Ah! there you 
are,” he said, easily. 
“Clementina thought 
you would kindly 
show me my room. 
My feet are so wet I 
want to get into dry 
socks.” 

There was a pause, 
which to Marcia 
seemed tremendous. 
She clutched her bag 
as though her life 
depended upon it ; 
and, without making a 
movement or offering 
to show him the way, 
she said—and the say- 
ing of it was a huge 
effort — “The third 
your left.” 

“Thanks,” he replied, with a 
dryness of tone which seemed to 
reflect upon her obvious lack of cordiality. 
He passed her without making the snatch 
she more than half expected, and she crept 
into her room, bolting the door behind her 
and shaking in every limb. 

He had seen her in the very act. Grant- 
ing for the sake of argument that he was a 
thief, he now knew where the booty was as 
well as she did, and could lay his hands 
upon it in a moment. She had done the 
most foolish thing she could, and she felt as 
though all were lost for one black moment, 
till suddenly she had an idea. 

Pushing the bag out of sight under the 
bed, she waited till she heard his door open, 
ind then issued into the passage, passing the 
guest with a nod and a smile, as he emerged 
with hair newly brushed and clean hands. 

“T am going to make your bed ; I shall be 


door on 
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down directly,” said she, entering with an air 
of unconcern the room he had just left. 
Hardly had she passed from sight, how- 
ever, before she had whisked round and was 
watching him through the crack of the door. 
He neither paused nor turned his head, but 





"an! THERE YOU ARE,’ HE SAID, EASILY,” 


went steadily on down the stairs. She crept 
to the balustrade and listened; heard the 
swing-door of the kitchen passage creak 
behind him ; heard the murmur of his voice 
speaking to Clementina before she was 
satisfied. Then, darting into her room, she 
snatched the bag of valuables from the floor 
and ran upstairs with it to the boys’ empty 
attic bedrooms. In one of these was a set 
of pegs, thickly hung with boyish garments, 
and protected in front by-a curtain. Marcia 
hung the bag among these, well hidden, 
drew the curtain, and crept down again 
unseen. 

Half an hour later, after helping Clementina 
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to make the bed, she joined her guest 
downstairs. 

He was seated, as she entered, in a restful 
attitude in the big Windsor arm-chair. He 
had finished his supper and was smoking a 
pipe, a cup of coffee at his elbow ; on his 
dark, purposeful face was the expression of 
content which comes to a man who, after 
buffeting the elements, finds himself dried, 
warmed, fed. He looked up keenly at 
Marcia as she came in, rose, offered her 
a chair, and asked if she disliked his 
smoking. She answered “No,” and sat 
down opposite him on the hearth, her large, 
dark blue eyes fixed upon him as though 
searching for some sign which should re- 
assure her or convince her of his villainy. He 
began to talk at once. 

“T am just beginning to realize,” he said, 
“how much cause I have to apologize to 
you, and I am afraid you are setting me 
down for a boor. But until Clementina 
enlightened me just now I never dreamt that 
you and she were alone in the house. I 
thought there was a large family of you.” 

Marcia’s answer was not exactly encourag- 
ing. “We are a large family,” she said, 
unsmilingly. 

“T ought not to have come without writ- 
ing or wiring,” he said ; “but I thought it 
would save time to come myself, and some- 
how I never considered the possibility of the 
rector’s absence. I’m very sorry to hear of 
the cause that called him away. How long 
do you think they will be gone ?” 

“Oh, not long,” said Marcia, hastily. 

“ Papa cannot leave the parish ; he, at least, 
is sure to be back to-morrow.” She hardly 
knew what made her say so. She had no 
reason to suppose it true; and a return to- 
morrow would be too late to save her—by 
many hours ! 
* He looked surprised. “Oh, do you think 
so? Clementina”—with a motion of his 
head towards the scullery, where the said 
maiden was washing up—‘“ seemed to think 
he would be away several days. If you are 
right I shall not have had my journey in 
vain after all. I want his signature ; it’s a 
case of cabling out supplies to a distant 
relation of yours whom I came across in 
Africa, and I thought the rector could vouch 
for his dona fides. But I won’t bore you with 
the story,” he broke off. “You look very 
tired. The truth is”—he leaned forward to 
tap his pipe against the stove—“ you're half- 
dead with anxiety.” 

“ Anxiety?” flashed Marcia, off her guard, 
forgetting everything in her absorbing desire 
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to play her part. “ Why should I be anxious, 
pray?” 

He gave her a peculiar look. 
your little brother, I understood.” 

She gave a helpless little laugh. 
course. I—I seem stupid to-night.” 

“T can’t tell you how much I regret my 
intrusion,” he said, thoughtfully. “I wouldn’t 
stay, Only it’s the kind of night in which 
one wouldn’t turn out the proverbial dog. 
Besides,” leaning back with a humorous 
smile, “I shall be a protection to you both, 
sha’n’t 1?” 

“A protection from what ?” asked Marcia, 
twisting her fingers and staring at the fire. 

“From burglars,” said he, composedly. 
“Do you know, when you opened the door 
to me this evening, you looked as if you 
thought I was a burglar.” 

Her lip curled contemptuously. “ There 
are no burglars hereabout,” said she; and 
Clementina, who was now replacing her dishes 
on the dresser, laughed outright. 

“Tt’s much they'd get by coming here,” 
she remarked, as she hurried out to the 
scullery. 

“ Burglars have more sense than to waste 
their skill on the clergy,” said Marcia, smiling, 
with white lips. 

“Well, there’s a big chest in the room I’m 
sleeping in that looks as if it might contain 
valuables,” said the visitor, easily ; and his 
eye seemed to pierce her. “ However, if 
they should come, we’re ready for ’em. I come 
from a part of the world where the one that 
shoots first usually comes out top”; with 
which he slipped from his pocket a daintily- 
mounted revolver and laid it on the table, 
with a smile. 

Marcia’s heart sank ; she thought the hour 
had come. Ina moment that gleaming toy 
would be levelled at her and she would be 
requested to hand over Lady Eleanor’s jewels. 
For a moment the room swam, and she fought, 
as it were, for consciousness. 

“You do look bad,” she heard the guest 
say ; “ you ought to go to bed at once. ‘There’s 
no chance of a wire until to-morrow morning, 
you know.” 

His voice seemed to come from a distance. 
She gathered all her strength and stood up. 

“] will wish you good-night,” she said. 
Clementina was pumping noisily in the 
scullery. 

She did not offer to shake hands, but took 
up her candlestick from the table and went 
out, leaving Clementina to see the guest 
upstairs and make all fast for the night. Of 
course, she had no intention of going to bed 
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or to sleep. She merely exchanged her frock 
for a warm blue dressing-gown ; and then, 
wrapping herself in the eider-down quilt off 
her bed, sat down in a chair, with her feet on 
a hot-water bottle, to watch the night through. 

She had made herself a cup of strong 
coffee, provided herself with an interesting 
book and an extra candle, and secured from 
her father’s dressing-room a sword, a relic of 
the Crimea, which she unsheathed and placed 
beside her. Thus prepared, she hoped to 
triumph over her usual sleepiness. 

She heard Clementina laughing gaily as 
she escorted Mr. Selby upstairs ; heard her 
pass on to her own quarters above with a 
cheerful good-night ; heard the stranger shut 
and lock his door, and then quiet settled 
down upon the house—quiet which grew 
more profound as the moments ticked by. 

The wild wind had dropped. It still 
moaned in the chimneys and rustled the 
tree-tops ; but it no longer thundered and 
blustered against the casements, nor roared 
like distant artillery. Marcia sat hearkening 
to its mutterings, with ears strained and 
faculties on the alert. The night lapped its 
mantle inkily around the old Rectory, and 
weighed more and more heavily on the 
healthy frame of the tired 
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knew that the noise which awoke her was real. 
Without hesitation she took up her candle 
and slipped out into the gloom of the passage. 
In a moment she heard something else: a 
voice spoke—a man’s voice—a short, sharp 
word, which sounded like a command. As 
she started to run along to the door of the 
stranger’s room the sharp report of a shot 
rang out. It was followed by a suppressed cry 
or scream, and then there was silence again. 
Though she had believed that something 
might happen, yet now that the moment had 
come she felt a shock of surprise, mingled 
with the anguish which her failure to keep 
watch caused her. She believed that Clemen- 
tina, always a light sleeper, had been awaked 
by some noise, that she had come down- 
stairs, that she was being murdered in that 
room. No doubt as to what to do assailed 
her. She ran to the door, found it locked, 
darted into her father’s dressing-room, and 
discovered that, as she had hoped, the thief 
had overlooked the locking of the communi- 
cating door, which, on the inner side, was 
covered with a curtain. She opened this 


and was within the room in a moment. 
A waft of winter air blew cold against her 
The window was wide open, the bed 


face. 





girl. Do what she would, 
she found her head droop- 
ing, and came to herself 
several times with a start 
before relinquishing the 
struggle. At last, all un- 
aware, she passed out of 
consciousness into the land 
of dreams. 
Suddenly she 
was wide awake. 
What had roused 
her? A _ crash, 
like the banging 
of a door or the 
sudden fall of 
some hard, heavy 
thing — such as 
the lid of the oak 
chest in her 
mother’s room. 
In one second 
Marcia was on 
her feet in tense 
expectancy, min- 
gled with futile 
rage against her- 
self for having 
lept. She had 
lreamed, but she 
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was vacant. The oak chest was also open. 
Before it, with a candle in his hand, knelt 
the soi-disant Mr. Selby, a jacket and trousers 
hastily drawn over his sleeping-suit, turning 
the contents rapidly over and _ over. 
Clementina was not there. 

“What are you doing?” cried Marcia, 
impetuously, choking, not with fear, but 
with the consuming fire of her indignation. 

He sprang to his feet, his eyes resting on 
her with a curious, excited look. “So this 
was it—you expected this!” he cried, inco- 
herently. “I thought I had better look 
before seeing to him—he might have put a 
small thing in his mouth—but he is safe 
enough—he fell, I think. I had better go 
and bring him in. Pull yourself together ; 
it’s all right.” 

As he spoke he had got upon his feet, 
which were bare, hastily donned a pair of 
slippers, and setting the candle on the dress- 
ing-table sprang upon the window-sill, where 


there seemed to be the top. of a ladder. - 


“You go and unbar the front. door,” he 
said; “I'll bring him round,” with which 
enigmatical words he disappeared, 


Marcia stood thunderstruck, her head 
swimming. Then she crept across the 
room and leaned from the window. She 


could just see theehuddled form of .a man 
lying below in the garden-bed, her visitor 
bending over him; and straightway deter- 
mining on her course, she shut and bolted 
the window and, with a great effort, closed 
the heavy shutters, never used unless the 
‘family were all away. Just as she had done 
this, conscious, as she barred out the light, 
of an exclamation of annoyance from below, 
there was an imperative knocking at the door, 
and Clementina’s voice shouted :— 

“Open, open! I want to know the mean- 
ing of this! I heard a pistol fired, as sure 
as I’m a living woman!” Then, as the key 
was turned and the door opened, disclosing 
Marcia’s livid face and wide eyes, the woman 
turned grey and tottered. ‘“‘ Miss Marcia! 
In this room! What have I done? Oh, my 
child, my lamb, for pity’s sake speak !” she 
gasped, with dry lips, and an agony of 
urgency which the girl mercifully could not 
understand. 

“T was right; he was a thief,” she stam- 
mered, hoarsely. “I heard a noise, and 
waked, and came to see. He has another 
man there outside, and a ladder. They had 
forced open the chest——” 

“You heard a noise—you came to see!” 
stormed Clementina. “You ought to know 
your mother would rather lose her last silver 
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spoon than that you should run into danger. 
Then it was you he fired at ?” 

“Oh, no; his friend, I suppose,” said 
Marcia, bewildered. 

“My dearie, why should he fire at his 
friend ? ” 

“ They — they quarrelled, perhaps,” said 
the girl, with chattermg teeth. “ Anyhow, 
we are safe ; they are both outside. Let us 
close all the shutters all round the house. 
Stay! First let us open this window and 
quickly, before they guess what we are doing, 
pull in the ladder. Oh, Clementina ! ”—as 
she fumbled with the rusty bolts — “ why 
didn’t you let me send him away ?” 

Clementina’s only answer was a groan. 
She was staring at the gaping chest and the 
neat little tool which lay upon the floor 
beside it. 

They opened the window very gingerly, 
but nobody was to be seen. Both the 
burglars had disappeared ; and as they, haul- 
ing with all their might, drew the short 
ladder inside the room they heard a loud 
knocking at the front door. 

“Let them knock!” cried Marcia, full of 
excitement and triumph. “We can stand a 
siege now!” 

They laid down the ladder—their own 
ladder, taken from the Rectory barn—care- 
fully upon the floor of the long room, and 
Clementina, her hands on her hips, stood 
considering the situation, while Marcia 
eagerly turned over the christening - cups, 
tea-pot, and Sheffield candlesticks. “ ‘They 
have taken nothing,” she murmured. “They 
won't let it rest here ; they will get in again 
somehow, if they can. How incomparably 
stupid of himenot to guess that I had them 
in that bag, when he met me in the passage !” 

“T am all mazed,” said Clementina. “ What 
any mortal should come burgling here for 
—and why, when he was having it all his 
own way in an empty room, he should go 
firing a shot to cripple his friend and rouse 
the house ! ” 

“Tt’s some kind of a trick,” shivered 
Marcia, hardly audible for the continuous 
knocking and ringing below. “They mean 
us to let them in and then hold a pistol to 
our heads while they search the house.” 

Clementina had been keenly investigating 
the room. “Miss Marcia, use your sense,” 
said she. “If Mr. Selby’s a thief he’s a 
madman, too. No sane man could act in the 
way he’s doing. Look here, he isn’t even 
dressed properly! He’s huddled on a few 
things in a desperate hurry. Is it likely he 
should do that when he meant to carry off 























the silver? It’s the other man who’s the 
thief. I believe Mr. Selby woke up, saw a 
man in the room, fired, and hit him ; and we 
can’t let him stay out there, half dressed, and 
the other bleeding to death for aught we 
know. I shall go and let him in.” 

“ But—but—Mr. Selby was searching in 
the chest when I saw him,” faltered Marcia, 
not in the least convinced. “ Besides, do 
you think he could have slept while a man 
got through the window and prised open a 
lock? No, Clementina, they are pretending. 
He means us to think just what you say, but 
that is only to get back into the house. Oh, 
Clementina, you don’t understand, and I 
can’t make you! They mustn’t come in! 
They mustn’t !” 

“Well, anyway, I’m going to have a word 
with him,” replied Clementina ; and she reso- 
lutely marched downstairs, Marcia following. 
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unconscious. He must be brought in. 
Marcia here struck into the conversation 
from behind, stipulating that the revolver 
should be handed over before the door 
was opened, and to this the enemy willingly 
agreed, and passed the deadly weapon 
through the little window after unloading it. 

“This man here is only armed with a 
cudgel,” he said. “Evidently he believed 


. the room to be-empty—I always sleep with 


my head right under the clothes! He was so 
sure the rector was away that he didn’t even 
trouble to look, and when I challenged him 
he did not believe that I was really armed. 
Come now, Miss Vyall, please open the door ; 
we ought to see the extent of his injuries.” 
Clementina, with the air of a hero leading 
a forlorn hope, unbarred the door, and Mr. 
Selby hauled into the entrance a figure so 
limp and ghastly that Marcia gave up all 

















“MR, SELBY HAULED INTO TKE ENTRANCE A FIGURE LIMP AND GHASTLY.” 


The girl stipulated that the door should not 
be opened, but that parley should be held 
through the tiny window that looked into the 
porch. Thus they questioned Mr. Selby, 
who declared what had actually happened to 
be exactly what Clementina had guessed. 
He slept soundly, awakened to find the thief 
peering into the chest, ordered him to stand 
still unless he wanted to be shot, and, on his 
disregarding the warning and rushing to the 
window, fired at him and broke his right arm. 


He had fallen with a crash and was quite 
Vol. xxvii.—36. 


idea that he could be shamming, and for the 
first moment thought him dead. As the 
lamplight fell upon him Clementina gave a 
discordant screech. 

“ Why, if it isn’t Cripps!” she cried; “him 
that was butler at the Manor, and keeping 
company with Kyrle! He bought the Otter’s 
Head across the common, and Kyrle and 
him was to be married, but I heard he 
couldn’t make the Otter’s Head pay. But 
this makes the puzzle greater than ever.” 

“On the contrary,” said Marcia, gazing 
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down at the man, who was well known to 
her, “this explains it partly.” 

“Well,” cried Clementina, vehemently, 
“whatever Cripps come here for he didn’t 
come to thieve.” 

“T suppose,” said Selby, in a low and not 
very cordial voice*to the girl, “that you 
know what he came for ?” 

She assented, without speaking. 

They laid the wounded man as best they 
could on the old sofa in the dining-room. 
He had not lost much blood; the injury 
seemed to be to the head. The urgent thing 
was to fetch a doctor, and Selby at once 
volunteered to be the messenger and turned 
away to go upstairs and dress himself. He 
noticed, as he went out of the room, that 
Marcia followed him. But he was hurt and 
angry with her, and was determined to give 
her no opening ; he concluded she wished 
to apologize, and he did not feel forgiving. 
However, she did not speak, merely coming 
slowly up behind him. He hurried into his 
clothes, and on issuing from his room saw 
her outside in the passage. It then occurred 
to him that she was keeping aneye on him, 
and his anger increased. He thought she 
should have more penetration than to think 
he was a person in need of the rector’s 
spoons. As he thought of the fortune which 
he had made and was just come home to 
enjoy, a grim amusement almost banished 
his ill-humour, so much was he tickled by 
the thought of Marcia’s poor little hoard. 

As he passed her he said, “I suppose I 
may as well notify the police, too?” 

“Tf you please,” said Marcia, and let him 
go, with no apology either for her suspicions 
or her barring out. When he had gone 
she told Clementina to fetch her a clothes- 
line, and with this she bound the uncon- 
scious Cripps, in case he should revive 
before help came. Then she sat down to 
keep watch, with a brain which ached and 
throbbed and a heart which seemed as 
though it must burst. 

Clementina kept up a perfect babble of 
talk, but she heard none of it; she was 
thinking of the man who had gone hurrying 
off to the village at that hour of the night, 
and who, apparently, really was the only son 
of her father’s oldest friend—a man so 
certain of a welcome at the Rectory that the 
idea of apology for his sudden arrival never 
occurred to him. 

It seemed ages before the bell pealed, 
and when it did it was pulled as though the 
house were afire. Clementina rushed to the 
door, and admitted, not Selby and the 
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doctor, as she expected, but the rector him- 
self, half distraught: He staggered in, pant- 
ing, exhausted, looking wildly around him. 

“Good Heaven!” he cried, “I am too 
late! You are up; you have lights. What 
has happened ? ” 

His brow was moist with anguish, his com- 
plexion livid, his breath rattled in his throat. 
Before Clementina could reply ne had rushed 
into the dining-room, and there stood petrified 
before the sight of his pale daughter mount- 
ing guard over the fainting felon. 

Marcia seemed past wonder; she could 
not move. But a spasm of relief flickered 
over her features as she saw who it was. 

“My child, my. child!” cried he, quite 
unnerved, bursting fairly into tears as he 
crossed the room and folded her to his heart. 
“From the moment I discovered the telegram 
to be a forgery, when the same awful thought 
flashed across your mother’s mind and mine, 
I have been struggling to get to you. It has 
been like a journey in a nightmare—part in 
the night express, part in a market cart, part 
on foot, and all the time the thought in my 
heart of my darling at the mercy of—— But 
I can’t think of it. God be praised, my child 
is safe! If the other be gone—well, I can 
hardly blame myself. r 

He broke off. His eye rested on the un- 
conscious burglar. “ Why— why, that’s 
Cripps,” he whispered. “I see, I see; that 
is how it leaked out. Marcia, do you feel 
able to tell me what has happened ?” 

Clementina did. She burst into bewildered 
narrative. Why folks should send bogus 
telegrams for the sake of breaking into the 
Rectory was more than she could understand. 
But, however that might be, it was clear that 
they owed their very lives to Mr. Selby. 
Before she had finished they heard the wheels 
of the doctor’s gig, and she ran away to 
admit him, the guest, and the bewildered 
village constable. . 

The greeting between Duke Selby and his 
father’s old friend would in any case have been 
a most cordial one. Now, as having saved 
the situation certainly, and Marcia’s life 
potentially, he was hailed with a perfect 
rapture of gratitude. He thought the 
rector’s agitation as much overdone as his 
daughter’s, and wondered at the breathless 
interest with which he listened to Clementina’s 
assurances that all in the chest was un- 
touched. “ But there was—there was more, 
Marcia,” whispered Mr. Vyall, his face that 
of a man who felt he could bear no more. 

Then Marcia got up and went to him, 
slipping her hand in his and rubbing her 
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cheek against his sleeve. “It’s all right,” she 
whispered ; “ I’ve got them—they’re safe. I 
took them out when Clementina said Mr. 
Selby must sleep there. I ” She grew 
scarlet. ‘“ You see, I did not 
know him; I had never seen 
him, and I was so afraid.” 

He put his arm about her 
and kissed her. 
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“Can you forgive me?” she faltered, 
laying her hands in his, and as she looked up 
in his face the shadow in her sweet eyes was 
gone, and he saw her smile for the first 
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““*CAN YOU FORGIVE ME?” SHE FALTERED.” 


“Tt was an ordeal, my child,” he said, 
tenderly, “and you have done well. There 
is no need for more mysteries, for this very 
morning I shall drive into York and deposit 
them in the bank. I think it right to explain 
to you, Selby, and to you, Dr. Ward, that my 
daughter’s fears were more than. justified, 
since she knew that our house contained 
jewellery valued at one hundred thousand 
pounds, deposited in our care by Lady 
Eleanor Lloyd. The easiness of the crime 
was doubtless the temptation to this poor 
man, whose sweetheart had evidently told 
him the hiding-place of the treasure. To get 
into an empty room and help himself was 
fatally simple, and our anxiety about our 
little boy—well known in the village— 
supplied a pretext of the most obvious kind.” 

Selby made an impulsive movement and 
crossed to where Marcia stood. “And all 
this was in your heart last night when I came 
in,” he said, with feeling accentuated by 
remorse. “(Can you ever forgive me?” 


time. ‘“ You said an armed man would be a 
protection, and so he was. The jewels must 
have been lost if you had not been there. But 
for your arrival I should never have dreamed 
of taking them out of the chest, and Cripps 
could have carried them off at his leisure.” 


Lady Eleanor was as extravagant in her 
gratitude as she was in most other things. 
When she heard that Duke Selby was a rich 
man and a celebrity, she invited him to her 
house-party, during which wonderful week 
Marcia and he found much opportunity for 
better acquaintance. 

At the end of his visit he informed her 
ladyship that there were valuables of more 
than one kind to be found at the Rectory, 
although she had considered it so unlikely a 
spot in which to search for them, and she 
delightedly ordered, for Marcia’s wedding 
gift, a brooch and pendant of sapphires to 
remind her of the awful night during which 
she was the keeper of the King’s gift. 














ARES Core. 


OME considerable time ago 4 
paragraph in one of the papers 
alluded with becoming gravity 
to the birth of an_ extra- 
ordinary phenomenon in the 
shape of a baby who was born 
with twenty fingers on each hand and a full 
beard and moustache. The writer observed 
that, to see the child lying in its cradle, 
twirling its moustaches and stroking its beard 
with its forty fingers, was a “ marvellous and 
appalling spectacle.” This story recalls the 
famous legend of the birth of Merlin, who, 
in the course of two or three hours, grew into 
an aged man with a long beard, and began to 
abuse his mother in the roundest terms and 
with all the authority of a grandfather. 
Leaving this legend to keep company with 
the, of course, unimpeachable veracity of the 
more modern journalist, it is an undeniable 
fact that there are many babies who 














seem to have been born old. They are, as 
a rule, in spite of legendary lore, quite 
innocent of beard—they are often totally 
bald, and their tiny faces are lined with a 
théusand creases and wrinkles. They have 
great difficulty in keeping their noses clean— 
they display a general reluctance to sit up 
straight, and at this period of their lives 
people are apt to declare that babies are 
very uninteresting and very troublesome. 
Troublesome they may be — uninteresting 
they never are. 

I once made the acquaintance of a 
baby exactly two months old, and learned 
a great deal from him. His mother was 
a gay, pretty littlke woman of the world, 
who from her girlhood had _ entertained 
the fixed notion that babies were a bore, 
and I am sorry to say she was not at all 
gratified at having one of her own. She 
took no particular interest in him and left 
him almost entirely to the tender mercies of 
the nurse, and, startling as my assertion may 
seem, I am quite certain that the poor mite 
knew-that his mother had very little love for 
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him. The set sternness 
that his small red counte- 
nance would assume at 
the sight of her was some- 
thing extraordinary, while 
the encouraging dimples 
that appeared on the same 
little face for the benefit 
or his nurse were equally 
surprising. He had a will 
of his own, too. He 
roared violently when his 
mother touched him; he 
was silent and happy in 
the careful arms of his 
father, who adored him. 
He actually squared his 
tiny fists at his mother, but 
he cooed and chuckled 
musically to his nurse. I 
sat by his crib on one 
occasion, and he stared at 
me persistently for several 
minutes while I remained 
in a state of uncertainty 
as to whether the result 
would be a howl or a coo. 
It was neither. It was 
the funniest, quaintest little 
fat smile I ever saw on any 
face, young or old. It was 
a smile that said: “ You'll 
do. You're not so bad as I expected you 
would be.” Encouraged by his manner, I 
stooped to kiss him—he graciously permitted 
me to take that liberty. He even made 
condescending efforts to pat my cheek—but 
he soon tired of these, and lay still, with his 
eyes wide open, staring at me and thinking. 
Thinking? Yes, certainly. Babies do 
think, and if only we could get at their 
thoughts we should possibly treat them with 
more respect. 

It is evident, for instance, that there are 
many babies who do not care for the sense- 
less efforts made by their mothers and nurses 
to amuse them. They show their contempt 
for such vain trifling in the most marked 
manner, either by refusing to notice the 
things offered for their attention, or by 
screams of the most determined resistance. 
Some American humorist relates the story 
of his having had to travel a long distance 
by rail in the same carriage with a baby who 
looked at least a hundred years old, and who 
stared at him with fixed and reproachful 
gravity, maintaining the most absolute silence. 
“I endured it,” says the writer, “as long 
as I could, but I got the notion into my 
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““ HE WAS SILENT AND HAPPY IN THE CAREFUL ARMS OF HIS FATHER.” 


head that the old ‘baby expected me to 
say something. So I hazarded a polite 
remark. I observed, ‘Chicky, chicky!’ 
in what I thought was a highly encouraging 
and amiable tone of voice. But, would 
you believe it? The creature took offence. 
It glared at me with positive ferocity— its 
nose wanted wiping badly, but it didn’t 
mind — it glared, I tell. you, with ferocity 
and scorn, and turned its back on me. 
Its. mother said it was just six months old, 
but I know better. That child was born 
before the Flood !” 

Aged babies are far commoner than 
babyish babies. A child does not take much 
interest in toys or amusements till it is about 
a year and a half or two years old. “ Bless 
its little heart!” say the nurses of a 
promising child, “it begins to take notice 
already!” As if it had not been “taking 
notice ” of everything from its very birth ! 
The curiosity displayed by babies is. sur- 
prising, but once let their inquiries respect- 
ing any one subject be thoroughly answered, 
they are satisfied. If a baby is once 
or twice amused by seeing a_ watch- 
chain and its appendages dangled before its 
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eyes, it is surely rather absurd to suppose 
that it will always be equally gratified by the 
same thing. It tires of the watch-chain, it 
tires of its coral and bells, it tires of its india- 
rubber squeaking doll, it often objects to its 
woolly baa-lamb on wheels, and sometimes 
its eyes assume a plaintive expression, as 
though it were mentally searching the whole 
universe for something new, and, failing in 
its search, would fain say with Solomon, if 
it could speak, “Vanity of vanities—all is 
vanity! There is nothing new under the 
sun!” 

Spiteful nurses, who find their infant 
charges fractiously despising and discarding 
toys after a few minutes’ trifling with them, 
are apt to say: “ Drat the child! “It’s the 
most discontented little soul I ever met. It 
ain’t pleased with nothing !” 

Yet before laying too much blame on 
the almost universal discontentment of 
babies, might it not be well to reflect how 
very discontented are the grown-up babies 
—the men and women of this world? Are 
we ever contented except when we are fast 
asleep? Do not we soon despise our 
theatres, our balls and other amusements, 
which, after all, are nothing but our woolly 
baa-lambs, our coral and bells, our squeak- 
ing toys? Depend upon it, we were dis- 
contented babies, we ave discontented babies, 
and we always shall be. Why? Because 
we inwardly feel that there -is somethirig 
better than this world, and we reach towards 
that better thing with an infinite and tender 
yearning. In our pure religion, in our arts 
and sciences, in all our aspirations, it is to 
the far-off Unknown that we look. In 
moments of thoughtful and solitary musing 
most of us have felt that there was a time 
when we lived elsewhere than in this world, 
and were happier and wiser there than here. 
Why we have lost our happiness, why we are 
expelled from that Paradise, we cannot tell. 
But we feel that we shall know some day. 
In the meantime, here we are—fretful and 
easily wearied babies ourselves, and yet apt 
to be very irritable and captious if the 
youngest babies are fretful and tired too. 
Poor little things! They did not ask to be 
born. Perhaps if they could express their 
feelings they would say that their coming 
into the world was a mistake, so far as their 
desires were concerned; they were never 
consulted, and if they had been they would 
not have come. 

No wonder so many of them look solemn 
and old. The way they are bounced up and 


down by energetic nurses, the number of 
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times they have to listen to “ Sh—sh, sh—sh, 
sh!” the ridiculous and unmeaning remarks 
that are made to them, the violent manner 
in which they are rolled about like puddings 
on a paste-board, to be washed, pinned, un- 
pinned, tied, and untied—these things are 
enough to make the youngest of babies look 
careworn. 

We grown-up babies do possess a few 
more advantages. For instance, we are able 
to dress and undress ourselves, and wash 
our faces when we like; we can have our 
tempers, and no one says “Sh—sh—sh.” 
We can even be a little bit restless and 
fretful without being suddenly seized and 
dandled up and down in the air, and we can 
devote a few minutes to silent meditation 
if we like without being rudely startled out 
of our thoughts by such an observation as 
“Wake up, chicky!” or “ Tootleums woo- 
tleums mustn’t go to sleep !” 

I remember pitying the sorrows of a pretty, 
sad-faced baby who travelled, accompanied 
by its parents, in the same railway carriage 
with me from Brighton to Victoria Station. 
It was as quiet and meditative a little soul as 
ever took baby form. It had large, serious 
blue eyes, and its littlke mouth was shut in a 
thoughtful curve shaped like a small folded 
rosebud. It was a very solemn baby, and it 
regarded its parents with so fixed and earnest 
an expression that they became quite 
embarrassed. The mother, instead of sym- 
pathetically admiring the wistful little 
face of her child, seized it in the usual 
sudden fashion, dandled it, pinched it, 
tossed it up, poked it, patted it, and re- 
arranged its clothes. During these operations 
the father foolishly chirruped to it after the 
fashion of a somewhat hoarse sparrow, or as 
if he thought his offspring was a curious 
kind of bird which might, if chirped to 
properly, be soon expected to. develop 
feathers. The chirruping and the tossing 
and the general distraction of the whole 
parental pantomime first bewildered the 
baby and then destroyed its peace and 
comfort entirely. Its little face puckered 
into a hundred severe wrinkles—it doubled 
up its. tiny fists and looked defiant ; and 
finally, feeling itself too weak to enter into a 
boxing-match with its parents, it had recourse 
to the only way it knew of making its misery 
known —namely, by breaking into a loud, 
shrill, ear-piercing scream. 

“Sh—sh, sh!” said the silly mother, 
knocking it about more violently than ever. 

“Cheep, cheep! naughty sing!” said the 
father, dangling an eye-glass before it. 























‘*a LOUD, SHRILL, EAR-PIERCING SCREAM.” 


Scream the second—eye-glass no go. 

“See the pretty tick-tick!” said the 
mother, holding up a watch that no doubt 
the poor infant had seen till it was tired of it. 
* Listen—tick ! tick !” 

But the “ tick-tick” shared the same fate 
as the eye-glass, and when the family got out 
at Victoria the unhappy baby was. still 
screaming at the top of its voice, though it 
had been perfectly happy and quiet till its 
parents began to pull it about. 

When we think of the physical martyrdom 
the babies go through in the way of dress, 
and of the mental torture they must. endure 
when they observe how thoroughly and hope- 
lessly they are always misunderstood, can we 
wonder at the look of age and care that 
settles so early on their infant brows? We 
prate a good deal about our own troubles, 
but we may be sure the babies have theirs 
too, though they have to learn how to talk 
before they can bemoan themselves in the 
eloquent manner we do, when we get our 
dearest friend into a corner and say with 
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feei.ag: “You 
cannot imagine 
how I have 
suffered !” as if 
our suffering were 
the most impor- 
tant thing in life, 
when, whatever it 
is, it can be but 
a small drop in 
the great ocean of 
human sorrow 
that surges around 
us in bitter waves 
every day. 

The troubles of 
a baby are as 
great in their way 
as the troubles of 
a full-grown man 
or woman. On 
the very earliest 
experiences of 
babyhood depend 
in a great measure 
the temperament 
displayed in 
childhood. A dis- 
appointed baby 
will become a 
cynical child; a 
baby that has been 
at all neglected 
will develop into 
a timid, nervous 
little mortal, afraid of shadows ; a baby 
that has been too much pinched and 
prodded will possibly become a_ bad- 
tempered, sullen, or suspicious child ; while 
no words can describe the fascinations and 
graces of the little darling who has been a 
happy baby, and whose life, from the very 
day of its birth, has been as if its mother had 
bathed it every morning in sunshine. But it 
is a rare thing to meet such a child. Little 
cynics, little satirists, little withered world- 
lings—all these are common enough. Only 
the other day an aged little woman of ten 
said to me with a sigh, “ Ah, I am now at 
that time of life when I begin to wish I were 
a little girl again! Do you ever feel like 
that ?” 

I was so amazed that I could only look at 
the child in doubt as to whether she were in 
earnest or joking, but her face was pro- 
foundly serious and her eyes were full of 
regretful sadness. , 

Another child of seven years old remarked 
once to me, with an air of mingled cunning 
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and worldly wisdom: “Of course, Mr. 
So-and-so cannot marry Miss X. because he 
has very littlke money—and it zs so expensive 
to keep a wife!” Comment upon this is 
needless, but it is inexpressibly painful to 
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effaced, though it may often seem that 
children have little or no remembrance of 
their babyhood. But even if they have no 
actual and distinct memory of what occurred 
to them then, the effect of what they suffered 





“IT IS SO EXPENSIVE TO KEEP A WIFE!” 


hear this kind of observation from such 
young lips. Let us, for Heaven’s sake, try 
to let the children have their youth unspoilt ; 
and in order to attain to this desirable 
result it is well to remember that when 
they are babies they must not be teased or 
worried into a sorrowful sort of old age which 
creeps upon them before they can toddle. 
Grief soon imprints itself upon their young 
faces, daily vexations soon harass their little 
minds, and early impressions are never wholly 





or enjoyed during the first period of their 
existence must have had weight in the forma- 
tion of their characters. It is from the very 
first day of their lives that happy influences 
must begin, otherwise the sad and unnatural 
spectacle of an aged baby will become so 
common that we shall cease to consider it 
unnatural, and we shall make up our 
melancholy minds that there is not only 
“nothing new under the sun,” but also 
nothing young. 




















Echo. 


A Story spy Max PEMBERTON. 


sleeping at the heat of the 
day, but his slumber was 

“Ee ¥| broken and restless, and he 
EXE) Den started up at length as though 
= a hand had touched him upon 
the shoulder and justice had whispered in 
his ear. All about him the trees stirred to 
a kindly breeze of summer. A burning sun 
poured down its searching rays upon the 
shimmering canopy which the great forest of 
Fontainebleau uplifted. The sward looked 
deliciously cool and inviting at such an hour, 
but Captain Beauregard, for such was the 
soldier’s name, had no eyes for it. 

For five days now the gendarmes had 
hunted him through the forest. Yesterday 
at sundown a charcoal-burner warned him 
that the hussars were beating the under- 
growth—he understood that he had not 
many hours of liberty before him; and 
defiant, resourceful, determined still, he threw 
himself full length upon the ground and 
listened for any sounds which should tell him 
of pursuit. A well-trained ear assured him 
that he had not been mistaken. Somewhere 
in the woods a squadron of horsemen followed 
him. He could hear the brushwood crack- 
ling and the tread of hoofs. Flight was his 
only resource here, and he fled headlong, 
skirting the wood, which bordered a great 
heath, and watchful for the opportunity 
which courage would find. 

It was a strange occupation for an inno- 
cent man—perhaps the strangest he could 
have named; but Philip Beauregard had 
known perfectly well what he was doing 
when he fled from Paris to save his father’s 
liberty ; and every day upon which he could 
cheat the soldiers of the Republic was so 
much time gained for one dearer to him than 
anything in life. Let time help him, and the 
old Chevalier, his father, whom a driven 
Government accused of despoiling the War 
Office of its documents, would certainly find 
a safe haven in free England. He, Philip, 
was perfectly convinced that his father was 
innocent ; his own flight from Pari; had 
turned suspicion from the older man, and all 
the world had said, “There is the traitor!” 
If the scheme were rash and doomed to 
failure, it had at least affection for its excuse. 


“T will save my father from the shame,” 
y 
Vol. xxvii.—36. 





Philip said, and in that for the day h> nad 
succeeded. 

There had been a hue and cry for him 
directly it was known that he had fled from 
Paris, though he heard little of it in the wilds 
of the great forest of Fontainebleau. From 
time to time he had bought a paper in a 
village or read of himself as he ate his break- 
fast at a tumble-down inn. Whatever road 
the authorities believed him to have taken, 
Fontainebleau did not at first occur to them ; 
and a week of the wild, roaming life almost 
deceived him to the belief that his retreat was 
secure. 

Then came the night when a dark-eyed 
girl at an auberge had spoken of gendarmes 
beating the thickets. Philip took instantly 
to the darkest places of the woods and lived 
henceforth like a hunted animal. By-and-by, 
he said, he would return to Paris and laugh at 
them all. By then, it might be, his father 
would be able to produce those proofs of his 
innocence which he declared to be in 
existence. 

For Philip Beauregard the chase became 
the finest excitement of his life. The silence 
and magnificent solitudes of the forest, the 
little caves he made himself for sleep and 
rest—here was the true existence, here with 
Nature and her glorious light and shade. 

Then came the news of the gendarmes. 
They were beating the thickets for him, and 
had called a squadron of hussars to their aid. 
Nature had nothing to say to such an un- 
pleasant interruption. Nay, Philip forgot 
his philosophy and fled like a hare. Thrice 
within a single day a trooper passed him so 
closely in the undergrowth that he could 
have put a hand upon his stirrup-iron. He 
knew no sleep that was not broken by a 
suspicious ear, ever ready for the alarm 
which a footfall might sound. Had it been 
for any other in the world but his father, 
Philip would have tired speedily of a game so 
hazardous. But the honour of his home 
was at stake and he believed that delay 
would save it. 

Now, he had chosen the hollowed trunk 
of a great chestnut tree for his hut upon this 
day of September, when the cavalry started 
him up and he ran for very life toward a 
landmark of the forest known as the “ Weep- 
ing Rock.” This was a wild enough place, 
rocky and full of pits. He had always deter- 
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mined that the pits should be his refuge from 
any horsemen who pursued him, and his 
object was to skirt the wood which had con- 
cealed him and then to strike the path 
through a neighbouring thicket by which he 
might reach the rock. 

In this design he was unhappily frustrated 
by a glimpse of a horseman threading the 
forest upon his 
left hand in the 
direction in 
which he was 
going; and it 
quickly became 
apparent to him 
that the hussars 
had closed in 
upon him from 
three sides and 
that his only way 
lay across the 
open heath, 
where detection 
seemed assured. 
Hesitation would 
have been fatal 
alike to this 
hopeless plan 
and to any other 
he might have 
conceived ; and 
so Philip, casting 
one quick look 
about him to be 
sure that he was 
not already de- 
tected, plunged 
boldly into the 
broom and tan- 
gled grass of the 
heath and began 
to worm through 
it upon all fours 
like a fox that is 
creeping away 
from the hounds. 
When he had 
progressed some 
thirty or forty yards he lay all in his length 
in the thick of a clump of osiers, and, cover- 
ing himself as he might with the matted 
grass, he cast the die to Fortune and waited 
for the end. 

From the distance he could hear the 
soldiers halloaing to each other in the wood. 
A bugle summoned the laggards to the trot— 
that would be when they had reached the 
open of the sward, he thought; and from 
that instant he counted the seconds mechani- 





“HE WAS UNHAPPILY FRUSTRATED BY A GLIMPSE OF A HORSEMAN 
THREADING THE FOKEST UPON HIS LEFT HAND.” 
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cally with his lips, and said that in ten, 
twenty, thirty, a horseman would spy him out 
and the prick of a sword start him from his 
hiding-place. Here, however, he was quite 
wrong ; and when a good quarter of an hour 
passed and none came near him, he ventured 
to sit up and look about him. To his astonish- 
ment, he could not espy so much as a 
single trooper. 
The squadron, 
looking out over 
the open heath 
and observing 
nothing but the 
melancholy grass 
and the clump of 
broom, preferred 
to believe that 
the object of 
their search was 
still in the woods. 
So they drew 
together toward 
the “ Weeping 
Rock,” and, for 
the moment, 
Philip might 
breathe again. 

He had been 
wearing a dark 
grey tweed suit 
and a felt hat 
when he left 
Paris ; but the 
hat had been 
replaced by a 
woodman’s cap 
since he arrived 
at Fontaine- 
bleau, and the 
grey cloth of the 
coat was by this 
time sadly 
stained by the 
dust. A lover of 
spruceness and 
very particular as 
to his personal 
appearance, Philip began to wonder how he 
would look if this sort of thing went on. 
Since there were hussars in the forest the 
inns about would be dangerous places for 
him. True, he might dine with a charcoal- 
burner and breakfast at an hospitable farm- 
house ; but if his description were widely 
circulated, any ruffian might knock him on 
the head for the sake of the reward. Still, a 
man must dine somewhere, and if he could 
not dine at least he must wash. 
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Philip remembered that there was a burn 
at the farther side of the heath—a little 
dancing burn with a tiny cascade of its own— 
and a glen of the thicket which no horseman 
could enter. The cavalry he believed to 
have gone in the direction of the “ Weeping 
Rock,” which lay a mile at least behind him, 
and, this argument giving him courage, he set 
to work to worm his way across the desolate 
moorland, crawling upon all fours until his 
arms ached intolerably and his back seemed 
to be broken. 

When he gained the woods upon the 
farther side he spent a good quarter of an 
hour stamping about and using those excla- 
mations by which men seek to bring the 
blood coursing in their veins again. Then 
he set off at a long, swinging stride to find 
- his arbour by the burn. 
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little cliff and saluted her with a soldier’s 
gallantry. 

“ Mademoiselle, I beseech you have pity 
upon a soldier in misfortune.” 

Now Echo, surprised and terrified by the 
strange voice and the sudden appearance of 
“man,” whom the good sisters had taught 
her to regard as an enemy, sprang to her feet 
with a little cry and looked wildly about her, 
as though Providence would immediately 
provide her with a pair of stairs up which she 
might run and a door at the top of them 
which she might shut. Providence doing 
nothing of the kind, and it being plain 
that “man” must either be faced or the 
foaming burn be forded, Echo stood trem- 
bling and afraid while Philip Beauregard, 
drawing yet nearer, repeated his profound 





But he was still cautious 
and wary, and he ap- 
proached the glen from 
the height of its little cliff, 
lying flat upon the grass 
and dragging himself to 
its edge. In this position 
he made the great dis- 
covery: the glen already 
had an occupant. 

He had looked for a 
woodlander, perhaps for 
charcoal-burners drawing 
water; or it even might 
be a troop of hussars rest- 
ing. What he saw was a 
girl of eighteen years of 
age lying her length upon 
the soft grass and singing 
to herself a laughing echo 
song which the woods 
gave back in dulcet melo- 
“dies. ‘That she was not a 
girl of the people her trim 
black dress bore witness. 
It had the white collars 
and cuffs, the methodical 
primness of the boarding- 
school; and Philip re- 
membered instantly that 
there was a little com- 
muniiy of English ladies 
who had a chalet in this quarter of the forest 
and there received a select dozen of English 
and French pupils. 

“Echo,” as he immediately christened the 
little lady of the glen, was evidently one of 
the pupils at the school ; and fearing nothing 
from her—nay, leaping at some hope of 
the meeting—he climbed quickly down the 








““WHAT HE SAW WAS A 

GIRL OF EIGHTEEN YEARS 

OF AGE LYING HER LENGTH UPON 
THE SOFT GRASS.” 


bow and uttered anew his piteous appeal for 
assistance. 

“Mademoiselle, I am in great distress. 
Innocent, I have yet to appear guilty for 
another’s sake. Will you permit me to——” 

He stammered, being a little uncertain of 
that which he should request Echo to do. 
She, on her part, utterly bewildered and yet 
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strangely attracted by his handsome face, 
had made up a dozen speeches in poor 
French with which to answer him. But a 
strange language failed her in the moment of 
perplexity ; she could say but this at last :— 

“T am English—English, monsieur—an 
English girl from London, which is in 
England.” 

She thought afterwards that there was, 
perhaps, no special necessity to tell such a 
handsome man, and one obviously so well 
educated, that London was in England. 
But it all came out of her nervousness ; and 
when the stranger did not resent it—nay, 
when he began to speak to her in English as 
pure and good as her own—her astonishment 
and pleasure were unbounded. 

“ Mademoiselle,” he said, “I should have 
seen it at once. We have no such faces as 
yours in France—none with such, do you 
not say rosy cheeks in English? Yes, I 
surprise you, but I was educated at 
Beaument, mademoiselle—the college near 
Windsor. My father wished me to learn 
your terrible language. I am grateful to 
him. Until ten days ago I would have said 
that it had helped me in the army. I can- 
not say the same to-day, young lady, because 

well, the army denies my acquaintance.” 

She stared at him with pretty blue eyes 
very wide open. 

“The army denies your acquaintance ? 
You have done something wrong, then ?” 

He smiled at her pretty simplicity. 

“You are with the Sisters Evelyn at the 
English school, I suppose?” ‘he. said. 
“Perhaps you have seen the hussars your- 
mademoiselle? Gervex—the rogue 
Gervex—would be in command ; a very little 
man, with a very red moustache. Oh, he 
is so fond of that moustache, is my friend 
Gervex. You would recognise him at once 
if you had seen him.” 

His look searched her face anxiously. 
perceived that she flushed at the 
Gervex. 

“Yes, I have often seen him,” she said, 
tearing many blades of grass with her little 
white fingers ; “he has been at Fontainebleau 
for more than a year ; he waits in the woods 
sometimes, but I run—oh, yes, I run like a 
little kitten. Sister Gertrude, you know, 
thinks that there is no one but the country 
people about here. If I told her that your 
friend Captain Gervex waited for me she 
would die. But, of course, you know him, 


self, 


He 


name 


and he may have spoken to you about me,” 
she added, looking up suddenly, as though a 
little afraid of her own confession. 
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Philip shook his head sadly. 

“ Captain Gervex has been to the school ?” 
he asked her. She nodded “ Yes.” 

“ He has been twice since Sunday. I was 
in the music-room for my practice, and he 
peeped round the door and spoke to me. He 
came again next morning and was a long time 
with the sisters. They say there is a convict 
escaped from prison—Captain Gervex wanted 
to look under the beds for him. Don’t you 
think he is very ridiculous to come to the 
school, monsieur? I am sure that you do if 
you are a soldier.” 

Philip coloured a little at her question. 
How delightfully childish she was! How 
different in this frank confidence from the 
simpering, silent misses of France, waiting 
for marriage to loose their tongues ! 

“It is very ridiculous, as you say, young 
lady,” he rejoined, when he had thought 
upon it a moment. “Especially since we 
know that this convict is not in the school 
at all, but here by your side at the glen of 
Franchard.” 

He waited to see the effect of his words. 
Echo turned very pale ; but she had a lot of 
common sense of her own, and when she 
had stared at him for some minutes in 
silence she presently said, emphatically :— 

“T don’t believe it. You are not a 
convict, and Captain Gervex is not asking 
for you. You are only joking with me, and 
it isn’t clever.” 

He sat up and began to finger the grass 
as she was doing. It was odd, he thought, 
that the very first person in all the world to 
whom he told his story should be this blue- 
eyed, flaxen-haired English girl. 

“Listen,” he said. “‘There is an officer of 
chasseurs in Paris whose father is in great 
trouble. He has been accused of betraying 
his employers and stealing the documents of 
the Government. While he has his liberty 
it may be possible for him to prove his 
innocence. ‘This man’s son, wishing to gain 
time for his father, ran away from Paris that 
people might think him guilty of the crime. 
And now he is in the glen of Franchard, so 
hungry, so tired, so desperate, mademoiselle, 
that, but for his father’s sake, he would give 
himself up to the soldiers and have done with 
it. Do you understand the little parable? 
Will you run away to Captain Gervex now 
and tell him where I am to be found ?” 

Echo did not answer for quite a long time. 
The blue eyes looked deep down into his 
own. She was evidently using all the good 
wits she had—and that was no inconsiderable 
quantity. 
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“You know that I will not!” she exclaimed, 
presently ; “it was foolish to say so.” 

She still continued to gaze at him, and 
then she went on :— 

“T can see that you are telling me the 
truth ; you are innocent. How dreadful it 
must be to be innocent and afraid of people !” 

“It is much worse to be hungry,” Philip 
said, sadly. 

Hungry ! 
gotten that. 
to her aid. She sprang to her feet 
wrestled with so grave a problem. 

“T must re- 
turn at sun- 
down,” she said, 
thoughtfully— 
“the sisters 
allow us to be 
out for an hour. 
I come here be- 
cause I can hide 
myself — yes, 
they say that 
women cannot 
keep a_ secret, 
but I can keep 
mine, Monsieur 
Philip. I hide 
up there by the 
cascade. The 
little cave is my 
room—you 
climb up by the 


He was hungry—she had for- 
A woman’s pity came quickly 
and 


trees, but must 
be careful. If I 
go now I can 


bring you some- 
thing to eat. Of 
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Half-way up toward the summit the cliff 
broke into a ledge, and here—overhung 
with a trellis of leaves and half hidden by a 
giant laburnum—was a hiding-place such as 
Philip had dreamed of often, but had not 
found in all his wanderings through the 
forest. Not only had Nature carved and 
sheltered this little grotto, but a young girl’s 
hand had decked it out with many a dainty 
ornament. Her sketches hung upon its 
rocky walls, her mandoline displayed its 
gaudy ribbons from a splendid shelf, her 
books were piled up on the deck-chair which 
stood in the sun- 
light by the door. 
More precious 
than these in 
Philip’s eyes, 
however, were 
the teacups and 
the littleoil-stove 
which went with 
them. Theriches 
of the Indies 
could not have 
appeared a 
greater treasure 
in his eyes. 

“A kettle!” 
he cried, hold- 
ing it up to the 
sunlight as 
though it had 
been a diamond 

“a kettle, 
by all the 
fairies! 

Now, if there 
should be 


course you are any oil in her 
hungry, and I stove——’ 
am sorry.” There was 
He tried to oil in_ her 
thank her, but stove and a 
somehow her good pinch 
childish ardour of tea in a 
and interest brought a sob *, gine or denne wr Tum cascane.” little Japan- 


into his*voice. Philip had 

suffered more than he would have confessed 
during those days in Fontainebleau. He 
could not thank Echo—and she, pointing 
upward to the cascade, broke away from him 
with a laugh, and as she went she cried, with 
no sense of poetry at all :— 

“* Sha’n’t I catch it, that’s all!” 


II. 


Ecuo had said that the way up to her 
cave was difficult, and Philip found it so. 





ese box on 
the shelf. Philip held the kettle out to the 
clear, sparkling waters of the cascade and 
then sat down to watch the water boil. 
England had taught him how to make a cup 
of tea, and he declared that this particular 
tea was very nectar. 

The hours of the afternoon seemed long 
Philip would have slept under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, but somehow sleep did not come 
to him ; and while he tried to think of many 
things, he found himself able to think only 
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of Echo. How pretty she was—how quick 
and sensible! And Gervex wanted to marry 
her ; of course the scoundrel did, or said so, 
which was by no means the same thing. 
Philip thought it curious that he should 
have made a friend of the very one person 
in all the world who could throw Gervex off 
the scent. Never for a moment did he doubt 
Echo. He was as sure she would come back 
to him as he was of the sun’s setting and of 
its rising again to-morrow. She would come 
back and bring him food. He had said this 
about a thousand times when he heard the 
twigs snapping below him and then, her arms 
hopelessly full and her hair streaming wild 
behind her, he saw Echo herself creeping 
through the bushes by another path alto- 
gether from that which he had taken. 

“Such an escape!” she cried, looking up 
at him with laughing eyes. He believed 
that she spoke of the soldiers, and his face 
momentarily blanched. 

“You have seen Gervex, then?” 

“No, no; I mean from the sisters. 
Jacquette let me out of the kitchen. I told 
her it was to help a poor blind beggar, and 
she laughed.” 

He laughed also. 

“She has helped poor blind 
beggars herself, perhaps. Well, 
that is awfully good of you, Echo. 
I quite thought you had seen 
Gervex.” 

“Oh, I never wish to see him 
again, monsieur.” 

“Just ‘ Philip,’ please, and not 
‘monsieur.’ And tell me that 
your real name is Echo — I’m 
sure it must be.” 

“IT would much sooner tell you 
to eat. Look, here is a whole 
chicken, and such a cake, mon- 
sieur—no, Philip, then. I stole 
it from the cook after I had given 
him the paper to read. He says 
that he’s awfully fond of crime, so 
he’ll forgive me. Now, won’t you 
have your dinner? And please 
don’t look at me like that.” 

Philip obeyed her humbly. He 
had fasted since the previous even 
ing, and, as he put it, was as 
voracious as a pike. Never had 
bread appeared whiter to his eyes, 
a chicken so delicious, or a cake 
so tasty. There were scarcely 
decent crumbs when he had done. 

Echo was quite satisfied, and 
she packed the straw basket with 
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the satisfaction of a little housewife who has 
made a good bargain. 

“T must go at once,” she said, decisively, 
as though the idea had just occurred to her. 
“ If I can come again very, very early I will. 
Perhaps we were wrong to eat it all up; we 
may have no breakfast.” 

Philip, laughing at her drollery, took a 
little white hand in his and kissed it. 

“ There is still one dish left, you see,” he 
said, naively. “Never mind, Echo, we will 
breakfast somehow. Remember that I shall 
count the hours; and I have your books, 
your own books, to devour also.” 

She snatched her hand away and went 
leaping down the path, throwing him a kiss 
as she went. For a look from such eyes 
Philip Beauregard would have faced all the 
hussars in Europe. So he watched her as 
her dainty ankles turned now upon this rock, 
now upon that. At the bottom of the glen 
she made as though to wheel about and send 
another message up to him; but, startled 
suddenly by some object which Philip could 
not see, she stood like a statue, pale and 
afraid. The next instant Captain Gervex 
came down the path and saluted her. She 


“ CAPTAIN GERVEX CAME DOWN THE PATH AND SALUTED HER.” 
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heard him without protest, though from time 
to time she twisted the straw basket in her 
hands, while Philip, crouching flat upon the 
ledge, did not dare to raise even a hand. 
Why did not Gervex look up? he asked 
himself. All would have been known had 
he done so, the great suspense over for good 
and all. The answer to this riddle was as 
old as the story of love. Gervex was devour- 
ing Echo with his eyes. He tried to snatch 
her hand by-and-by ; but she, like one 
released from a spell, darted away at an 
incredible speed and left him, foolish and 
baffled, at the burn’s edge. His close regard, 
following every step she took through the 
brake, gave Philip his opportunity. He 
slipped back into the grotto and let the trellis 
of leaves close 
about its door. 
“If Gervex 
should discover 
me it will not be 
good for little 
Echo,” he said 
to himself, very 
thoughtfully. 
For Philip had 
known many 
women in_ his 
life, and here he 
believed that he 
had found one 
who would sacri- 
fice all that she 
had held dear in 
life rather than 
betray the man 
who trusted her. 


ITI. 


Ecuo did not 
come in the 
early morning 
as she had pro- 
mised, nor did 
noon bring any 
news of her. 
Philip ventured 
often to the 
cliffs edge to 
peer into the glen below; but his restless 
ears caught nothing but the murmur of the 
burn. The day was gloriously fine, as all the 
days of September had been. - There came 
from afar the joyous note of bells, and once or 
twice the merry, laughing voices of foresters. 
But no human thing trod the glen’s path ; 
and as the hours passed and the sun mounted 
in the heavens and began to sink again, 
























“SHE WAS HELPING HIM TO SPREAD OUT HER TREASURES 
WHILE SHE TALKED.” 
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Philip understood that Echo could not 
come. 

“ She is watched,” he said ; or, again, “ She 
has seen someone about the glen; it is not 
safe to come.” 

This conviction left Philip in the gloomiest 
mood. Sometimes he wished that Gervex’s 
men would find him and make an end of it. 
He was of another opinion altogether by the 
evening, however, for Echo came as soon as 
it was dark, and her basket weighed even 
more than it did yesterday. 

“We must not talk,” she said, quickly. 
“Gervex was at the school this morning. I 
passed the soldiers as I came here ; they are 
in the wood of Franchard. Please to empty 
the basket and give it to me back. Jerome 
would: never for- 
give me if I lost 
his basket.” 

She was help- 
ing him to 
spread out her 
treasures while 
she talked, and 
silently and me- 
thodically she 
arranged the 
little dish of 
cold cutlets, the 
slices of tongue, 
the salad, the 
great yard of 
bread, and the 
dainty ingot of 
butter upon her 
impromptu 
table. Philip 
detected 
an unusual 
agitation of 
manner, a 
reticence 
with him 
which had 
not been 
yesterday. He connected 
it in some way with 
Gervex and spoke out 
freely to her about it. 

“What did that man say to you last 
night ?” he asked, without excuse. 

Echo, keeping her eyes upon the treasures, 
with a forced little laugh replied :— 

“ He says that he intends to write to my 
friends in England.” 

“ About what, Echo? 
write to them?” 

“Oh, well—perhaps to ask my intentions. 


Why should he 
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But you don’t understand that in Engtish, do 
you ?” 

“ Perfectly. 
love to you?” 

“All you soldiers do. 
that it is true.” 

Philip twirled his moustache angrily. 

“If he speaks to you again I will knock 
him down,” he said. 

“You must.not think about me,” she said, 
though the colour was mounting to her neck 
and cheeks, and her hands trembled upon 
the dishes. “ Please eat your supper at.once ; 
there’s nine o'clock striking. What shall I say 
if the sisters 
catch me?” 

Philip did not 
know what she 
would say. He 
sat there, angry 
and _chagrined, 
to remember 
how little his 
threat was worth. 

Gervex held the 
master-card 
assuredly, and 
would play on 
the slightest pro- 
vocation. He, 
Philip, might 
threaten as much 
as he pleased, 
but his father’s 
liberty might be 
the price of a 
single word 
spoken indis- 
creetly. Echo, 
perhaps, under- 
stood what was 
in his mind. She 
broke away from 
him without any 
bright word of 
farewell, and her 
manner was strangely 
embarrassed. 

“TI will come to- 
morrow, very, very early,” she said 
as she went. And then she added, 
as the careful little housekeeper 
she was, “If there was anything 
left it would do for breakfast, wouldn’t it ?” 

He tried to laugh. 

“ How good you are to me!” he said. 

“No, no; I am good to myself, Monsieur 
Philip. If you knew how exciting it was to 
let yourself from a window by the bed- 


Has the fellow been making 


Now, you know 
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clothes! But of course you don’t; they 
never think of such things in Paris.” 

“ Ah, that cursed Paris!” he cried, and a 
dark smile crossed his face. 

“And yet you are thinking always how 
you may return there. Is it not so, Monsieur 
Philip ?” 

He would not deny it. 

“T would give my fortune if I could return 
there this night,” he said. “Then I should 
be free to tell my secrets to little Echo.” 

“But you would have to tell them to- 
morrow. Think how late it is! And you have 
not even begun your supper. Ingrate, I will 

send old Susan, 
the maid, in the 
morning.” 

He was about 
to tell her that 
Susan would find 
his dead body 
under the leaves 
when some 
sound from 
below made 
them both start 
and look down 
eagerly toward 
the glen. The 


night had _ fallen 
still and clear— 
a great golden 


moon floated 
above the forest 
as a lamp guid- 
ing the steps of 
lovers in their 
walks. The 
same clear light 
showed them the 
figure of Captain 
Gervex resting at 
the stream’s edge 
like one who has 
named a rendez- 
vous. They knew 
then that he had 
discovered them 

—that all was 
lost and their 
dream at an 
end. 

“ Stay here,” 
Philip said, as he tried to catch her hand. 

She ‘did not seem to hear him. Her 
heart beat wildly and a look of terror came 
to her eyes. Little Echo, in that, the supreme 
moment of her life, had already made up her 
mind. 


***) WOULD GIVE MY FORTUNE IF I COULD 
RETURN THERE THIS NIGHT,’ HE SAID.” 
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“T will come to-morrow,” she whispered, 
like one in a dream; “yes, yes, I can save 
you, Monsieur Philip. Please do not touch 
me. I know a path and he will not find it. 
Hush ! he is looking up.” 

Philip crouched instinctively, and when he 
dared to raise his head again Echo was gone. 
What she meant to do, how she would escape 
that evil sentinel, he could not imagine. 
Heavy reproaches came to trouble him. Why 
had he let her go? Was it not his plain 
duty to stand at her side, let the danger be 
what it might? If Gervex had learned her 
secret, then he would not fail to exact a 
heavy price for it. He, Philip, had behaved 
like a coward—tage, jealousy, fear were all 
there to taunt him. And yet he understood 
that one step into the epen might undo all! 
that he had striven for during the terrible 
days at Fontainebleau. 

Should this Gervex really press Echo for 
an answer to his false protestations of love, 
it might even be that she would promise to 
become his wife to save the man who had 
trusted her so greatly. Philip was tortured 
by the doubt, swayed by self-reproach, in- 
capable of any resolution. Every instant of 
doubt and delay added to his frenzy. All 
cowardice deserted him at last, and blindly, 
madly, fearlessly, he climbed down to the 
glen and began his quest of her. To-morrow, 
he said, he would lie in a prison at Paris. 
Well, what mattered it if Echo were safe ? 

It was in his mind that she would have 
taken the forest path which led to the gates 
of the school kept by the Sisters Evelyn. He 
could imagine that Gervex would pursue her 
upon this path, terrifying her with his threats 
and renewing his importunities. Just at 
heart he admitted that this man might love 
Echo as he loved her ; nevertheless, a raging 
jealousy, a mad desire to hear her voice 
again and to touch her hand, sent him head- 
long through the thickets. 

For quite a long while no human sound 
but his own heavy footsteps upon the 
sward reached his ears. There were night 
birds in the thicket and they mocked 
him with their music. Prudence had long 
since deserted him, when he_ stumbled 
blindly upon a camp of the very hussars 
who were seeking him. In reply to his 
question the sentry at the camp, too in- 
credulous to think that here was the man 
they sought, told him that Captain Gervex 
had gone up to the English school. Philip 
ran from him wildly, without ‘waiting to thank 
him. If he were too late, he said, Echo might 


already have given the promise. He believed 
Vol. xxvii—$7. 
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that she would consent even to become 


Gervex’s wife if thereby she could save him. 
How should his own safety count against 
such a chance as this ? ; 

He had ceased to run by this time ; and, 
hot and breathless, he peered into every glen, 
searched with his eyes the mconlit glades, 
and listened intently for the sound of her 
voice. Twice a false note sounded in the brake 
drew him from the straight road on a vain 
errand. He began to think that Echo had 
not returned to the school at all, and was about 
to retrace his steps when, without any warning, 
she emerged full into the moonlight from a 
little path upon his left hand, and he saw 
that she was alone. Philip stood at this like 
one who has made a fatal blunder and is 
about to pay the price of it. Why had he 
not trusted her cleverness? He was asking 
himself as much when a man sprang out of 
the brake by Echo’s side and confronted her 
threateningly. At this all Philip’s reason 
went to the winds, and leaping across the 
sward he struck at the man savagely and laid 
him his length upon the grass. Cr 

It was a mad moment and he lived 
through it madly. Of the scene about him 
he had little consciousness. He saw but the 
dark face before him as the man rose, and 
he struck at it again and again. When 
troopers, who had followed him from the 
camp, flung themselves upon him and tried 
to drag him down, he seemed to have the 
strength of ten men. He flung them off 
again and again ; little Echo’s wild cry was his 
watchword ; strong arms were holding him 
down. and savage .oaths: buzzed in his ears. 
And then came the silence of the forest 
and men walking stubbornly by his side, 
and the knowledge that his days of liberty 
had run, and that to-morrow Paris would 
know of his arrest. Yes, little Echo was 
alone now. Philip did not believe that he 
would ever see her again. 

The night which followed seemed like 
one of dream - pictures to this man who 
had suffered so much in the name of honour. 
He recollected appearing before the colonel 
in camp; he could tell you of a carriage 
driving over the forest road, of odd hamlets 
buried in profound darkness ; then of a town 
going to bed. The midnight mail which 
carried him to Paris was no more than a roar 
of rolling wheels. He alighted at the 
Eastern station, and those with him sum- 
moned a fiacre and bade the driver go to the 
Ministry of War. The great city with her 
brightly-lighted streets, the swift-flowing 
Seine, the open cafés, the black throngs of 
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“HE STRUCK AT THE MAN SAVAGELY AND LAID HIM HIS LENGTH 


UPON THE GRASS. 


people, the closed shops, the clear-sounding 
bells awoke him in the end as from a heavy 


sleep. He asked the soldiers whither they 
took him. They answered that he would 
soon discover. 

All was closed at the Ministry of War 
when the fiacre drove up; but bustling 
messengers were soon awakened, lamps 
lighted, and sleepy officials summoned. 
Philip would have said that they kept him 
waiting the half of a lifetime in the musty 
reception-room by the porter’s door. Alone 
there, he could reflect upon the folly of the 
night ; but with even greater bitterness upon 
the price that to-morrow must pay for it. 
They would banish him to the Isles, he said. 
Ah, there was his dream of little Echo! And 
she would return to England—she would 
marry, perhaps, and have children. Philip 
ground the stone with his heel and uttered 
his thoughts aloud in the bitterness of this 
regret. But he was much astonished when 
someone answered him, and looking up he 


perceived before him the 
pleasant face of one whom 
he knew to hold high office 
at the Ministry. 

“* Monsieur le Comte !” he 
cried, gladly. “I am fortu- 
nate, then.” 

The man thus addressed 
slapped him gaily upon the 
shoulder—then he held out 
his hand. 

“T was at the Jockey 
Club,” he said; “but I 
came at once for a_ brave 
man’s sake. Do you know, 
sir, that you have been ab- 
sent from Paris without your 
colonel’s leave ? ” 

Philip was almost too asto- 
nished to speak. What did 
this friendliness mean ? Why 
was no mention made of the 
charge against him ? 

“ Forgive me,” he said, “it 
is not so, Count. I had a 
fortnight’s leave of absence 
before I left for Fontaine- 
bleau.” 

*“ Ah! so much the better, 
though, in any case, Paris 
would have forbidden us to 
touch you. Do you not know 
that you are a hero, my 
friend? Yes ; your father, the 
Chevalier, returned from Eng- 
land yesterday. He brought 
the proofs of his iimocence in his hand.” 

Philip said, ““ Thank Heaven !” The Count 
caught him suddenly in his strong arms. He 
knew and understood. 

“* May every father find such a son!” he 
said 


Three days afterwards, in the glen of 
Franchard, Philip found little Echo again. 
He caught her unawares when she was 
playing Narcissus by the lazy pool. Her 
frightened cry, the laugh upon it, surprise, 
delight, and more than delight in her pretty 
eyes, were the reward for all that Fontaine 
bleau had cost him. 

“T am going to England,” he said, 
earnestly. “I am going to your people, 
Echo.” 

She hid her rosy face from him. And 
when she escaped him at last, and ran away 
like a startled deer to the gate-house of her 
school, her lips were still warm with the kisses 
he had showered upon them, 
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N the biography of the late century in Italy there was the “ Botticelli 
Sir John Millais we read that _ girl,” just as in the twentieth in America thefe 
on one occasion at the Royal is the “Gibson girl,” and nobody who studies 
Academy he looked in vain them can deny that each, if not actually 
through one room for some- representative of a large class, delineates the 
thing harmonizing with his ideal of the community generally. 


own idea of female 
beauty. At last he 
turned to a_ brother 
Academician and 
said: “After all, poor 
fellows, perhaps they 
haven’t any pretty 
girls amongst their 
acquaintance!” Yet 
beyond question, 
many of these artists 
really thought, as 
Rubens. and the 
early Italian and 
Dutch masters 
thought, that they 
were transcribing the 
very form and essence 
of female loveliness. 

It has been. said 
that every painter 
observes a_ beautiful 
woman through a 
special spiritual lens 
of his own. By this 
means she becomes 
endowed in his mind 
with qualities to which 
he himself is partial 

or, in Rossetti’s 
words, “a_ beautiful 
woman, plus his own 
prejudices and aspira 
tions.” 

Doubtless, if the 
truth were known, 
in the majority of 
instances it is the 
artist’s partiality for 
one woman in_ the 
flesh that is respon- 
sible for the female 
type he perpetuates 
on canvas. In other 


Botticelli’s women 





existed—perhaps the 








original model was 
the Signora  Botti- 
celli herself—but they 
must then have 
been rare in _ Italy. 
In the. painter’s 
“Spring” we see a 
cluster of them, of 
which the figure of 
Flora herewith  re- 
produced is an ex- 
ample. They are 
tall, graceful, blonde 
women, but they are 
not to our eyes beauti- 
ful. Their expression 
is hard, and they 
smile—as the Scot is 
said to joke with 
difficulty. Again, the 
cheek - bones of all 
Botticelli’s women are 
too high, the eyes 
too narrow, and the 
chins too _ pointed. 
Nevertheless, they are 
the true ancestresses 
of our modern 
Burne-Jones women, 
as we shall see later 
on. Meanwhile, what 
a gulf of sentiment 
and character and 
ideality separated 
Botticelli’s women 
from the Rubens 
woman ! 

Nothing is stranger 
to the average man 

















nowadays than how 
Rubens ever came 
to paint such great, 


THE BOTTICELLI TYPE OF BEAUTY. 


FROM THE FIGURE OF FLORA IN ‘‘SPRING.” 


cases it is the type of beauty prevalent buxom wenches and believe them beauti- 
in his day, for we all kmow each age has ful. That they have charms may be 
its own fashionable standard to which the admitted, but to label them “Venus,” 


ladies strive to attain. 


Thus in the fifteenth “Diana,” “Helen,” and “ Cleopatra” 
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we have described. It is 
not until we come to Jean- 
Baptiste Greuze (1725- 
1805) that we note the 
masterly founder of a 
thoroughly different type 
from all that preceded it. 
This is the “ Greuze girl,” 
of which there are so many 
examples in the Wallace 
Collection. Greuze did 
not invent her. Every- 
thing done by an artist 
must have an original 
even Mr. Pickwick—but 
he elaborated and immor- 
talized her with his brush. 
It is by his “ girls of tender 
years and beauty still im- 
mature, in which he has 
cunningly mingled seeming 
simplicity with a voluptu 
ous grace,” that Greuze 
has himself won immor 
tality. And yet he aimed at 
being a historical painter 
with his “The Emperor 
Severus reproaching Cara- 
calla,” and died in indi- 
gence, unappreciated by 
his contemporaries. 

Let us pass quickly 
along our gallery of fair 


THE RUBENS IDEAL. 
FROM A PORTRAIT OF THE PAINTER'S WIFE. 


seems almost, if not quite, ludicrous. 
Yet as such they appeared far more 
conventional to our great-grandfathers, 
as anybody may verify by glancing at 
the portraits of the ladies of Charles 
II.’s Court, while the cartoons of Row- 
landson and Gillray show that emdon- 
point was not considered by any means 
a drawback amongst the ladies of a 
hundred years ago. 

The original of the “ Rubens woman,” 
of whom there are many hundred ex- 
amples scattered through the picture 
galleries of Europe, was, of course, the 
painter’s first wife, Elizabeth Brandt, and 
afterwards her niece, Helena Fourment, 
whom he espoused on becoming a 
widower. Other of the old masters 

such as Leonardo da Vinci, Cor- 
reggio, and Murillo—painted a type 
of woman which is easily recognisable 
as belonging wholly to them, but THE GREUZE TYPE. 
none are so distinct as the two ynom “A GIRL WITH DOVES.” 
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women, because Sir Joshua Reynolds, Gains- 
borough, and the rest had no special type of 
woman, until we reach the dawn of the Victorian 
era and the day of th “Keepsake,” the “ Book 
of Beauty,” and “Do: bey and Son.” Of these 


THE ROSSETTI TYPE. 
FROM “ THE DAY DREAM.” 
From a Photo. by J. Caswall Smith, 309, Oxford Street, W. 


we will speak when we come to pen draughts- 
men. 

The distinction of being the first to break 
away from the “ sugary” type of woman popular 
on the canvases of the late Georgian and early 
Victorian painters undoubtedly belongs to Dante 


Gabriel Rossetti. It has never been correctly 
ascertained whether or not Mrs. Rossetti was 
the original of the “Rossetti girl.” Certainly 
the portrait of her which hangs in the Tate 
Gallery exhibits all the characteristics of the 
famous type. But, on the other hand, Rossetti 
drew all women more or less like that. For 
him there were no stout, buxom girls, no laugh- 
ing, merry girls, no thin-lipped girls, no girls 
w.th small chins, no girls with slim necks, no 


girls with melting, deeply lashed eyes. 
There were no women with fashionable 
fringes or curly flaxen locks. It is a 
wonderful type he created, but one 
cannot help being ‘thankful that Eng- 
land is not peopled with Rossetti 
women. It would be so monotonous. 
It would be discouraging to young 
men wholly lacking zesthetic tendencies. 

Of a similar nature, but far less 
pronounced, and owing more to the 
inspiration of Botticelli, are the women 
of Burne-Jones’s canvases. They, too, 


























THE BURNE-JONES IDEAL. 
FROM ‘“‘FLAMMA VESTALIS.” * 
From a Photo. by Hollyer. 


are soulful ; they, too, never relax into 
a smile. Dreamy creatures, full of the 
tragedy of life and looking unutterable 
poetry—these are not the women of 
actual life; not women to enjoy a 
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musical comedy 
or frivolously 
“shoot the 
chutes ” at Earl’s 
Court. 

How fragile 
they are com 
pared with Leigh 
tons women 
“splendid British 
animals,” as one 
critic called them 

looking peace 
and strength and 
good-nature out 
ot every teature 
ind sinew! 
British they may 
be—and this is 
to be expected, 
seeing that the 
sisters Deane 
were Lord Leigh- 
ton’s models 
but they approxi- 
mate more the 
classic type. The 
“Leighton girl” 
is a true sister of 
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Milo—tall, large- 
limbed, and com- 
placent. Of this 
type also are the 
women of Albert 
Moore ; if any- 
thing, even more 
Greek and with 
even closer re- 
semblance _faci- 
ally to statues 
of the age of 
Phidias. 

Sir Edward 
Poynter delights 
in classical sub- 
jects and in the 
portrayal of 
women, but in no 
such sense are 
his women classi- 
cal in feature or 
outline. It has 
been said that 
they are perfect 
women—but not 
pretty women. 
They are neither 
tall nor short, 





FROM A PORTION OF THE PICTURE, “‘AT THE FOUNTAIN.” neither plum p 


the Venus de 
(By permission of the Berlin Photo. Co., 133, New Bond Street, W.) 


THE POYNTER GIRL, 
FROM “ THE MESSAGE.” 


(Copyright by Landeker & Brown, Worship Street, London, E.C., Publishers of the large engraving.) 
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THE ALMA-TADEMA GIRL. 
FROM A PORTION OF THE PICTURE, “AT THE SHRINE 
OF VENUs.” 
(By permission of the Berlin Photo. Co., 133, New Bond St., W.) 


nor slim. No poet would speak of their 
charms as “indescribable.” They are ‘ull 
of grace, and so are Alma-Tadema’s women, 
but without winsomeness. 

It has been said that “the re-creator of 
ancient Rome has never drawn a really pretty 
woman.” And again we say, it all depends 
on what the beholder regards as a pretty 
woman. If we take the Hellenic standard, 
then Leighton’s and Albert Moore’s women 
are pretty. We must not, however, forget 
the naive confession of a clever artist, 
recently deceased, that he could “draw 
anything from a teapot to a County Council- 
lor, but that he couldn’t draw a pretty 
woman if he tried, and he Aad tried 
thousands of times.” 

No such avowal as the foregoing could be 
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made by Mr. Marcus Stone. It has been 
objected to the “ Marcus Stone girl” that, in 
an age of hockey, tennis, and golf, she is a 
little too sentimental, but then it must be 
remembered that the “Marcus Stone girl” 
does not belong to this age. As her author 
says: “The costume of to-day is not that of 
to-morrow, and it is not always easy to get it 
accepted as poetical and artistic. Accord- 
ingly, I chose the costume of a generation 
or two before our own—a costume modern 
and yet sufficiently remote to stamp it with a 
certain fixedness and a certain poetry.” She 
made her first bow to the world in 1882, for, 
odd as it may seem, her creator was prior to 
that time a historical painter, of deserved 
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THE IDEAL OF ALBERT MOORE. 
FROM “ BLOSSOMS.” 
From a Photo. by W. A. Mansell, 
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yet demure withal. Other girls may 
appear from time to time as this 
artist’s work, but the type we give is 
the true ideal; oft recurrent, and 
painted by-no other painter of the day. 

Similar, and yet dissimilar, is Mr. 
Storey’s young woman, whom every 
annual visitor to Burlington House 
instantly recognises and greets as an 
old friend. Again, who could fail to 
recognise Mr. Sant’s women, with their 
long, pendulous upper lip—appearing 
even in portraits of ladies who have 
no such marked facial trait ? 

Two artists, Parris and Newton, 
contrived to delight a whole genera- 
tion by their women, and sixty years 
ago it was the great ambition of every 
young lady, not only in England, but 


THE MARCUS STONE GIRL. 
From “HIS SHIP IN SIGHT.” 
(By permission of the ///ustrated London News, owners of the copyright.) 


repute, the author of such pieces as “From 
Waterloo to Paris.” He himself writes: “I had, 
after a good deal of thought, come to the con- 
clusion that the artist, like the author, paints best 
that which he is able to feel most intensely, what 
he can see himself.” And Mr. Marcus Stone 
had already seen the “ Marcus Stone girl ”—seen 
her in Kensington, perhaps, through his “ special 
spiritual lens,” and had marked her for his own. 
Easily distinguishable from all their compeers 
on canvas are the women of Mr. Boughton, 
although they, too, may owe something of their 
distinction to the costume of a certain fixed 
period. The “Boughton girl” is plump—not THE BOUGHTOM GIRL 
too spirituelle—a fine, healthy, practical creature, FROM A PORTION OF “‘ MILTON'S PIRST LOVE.” 











in France and 
America, to emu- 
late the charms 
of the “ Keep- 
sake girl.” Yet 
looking at these 
portraits to - day 
we are inclined 
to wonder at 
their insipidity. 
They are girls 
without anima- 
tion, without fire; 
we fear, without 
strong common- 
sense. No won- 
der Becky Sharp 
astonished them. 
It was the age of 
sentiment. Even 
the comfortable, 
rosy little women 
Dickens loved 
and Hablot K. 
Browne ¢“Phiz”) 
drew fail to evoke 
our admiration. 
The example of 
the girlish occu- 
pant of the 
throne proved so 
irresistible that 
small, short 
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“KEEPSAKE” 
FROM A PICTURE BY PARRIS, 
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GIRL. 


certainly does not 
in the accompany- 
ing drawing. 
Everybody is 
familiar with the 
“Du Maurier girl” 
—similar in her 
physical proportions 
to Leighton’s ideal, 
but infinitely more 
stately, as she was 
infinitely modern 
modern yetclassical, 
English yet Greek. 
Anyone who has 
seen Millais’s por- 
trait of Lady Dal- 
housie will see one 
source of Du Mau- 
rier’s inspiration. 
“His own weak- 
ness,” writes one of 
his intimate friends, 
Mr. Val _ Prinsep, 
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women became 
fashionable. The 
strapping six- 
footer whom Iu 
Maurier worship- 
ped would then 
have been con 
sidered a mon- 
strosity. The 
“Thackeray girl” 
was invariably 
petite, and John 
Leech would 
never. have 
brought his pen- 
cil - to portray 
women who 
stood above five 
feet three in their 
crinolines. 

Sir John Ten- 
niel, in the pages 
of Punch and out 
of it, always drew 
a woman of grace 
and distinction 
not always an 
easy feat — even 
when she lacked 
beauty, as she 





THE TENNIEL GIRL. 





THE LEECH TYPE. 
(By permission of the Proprietors of Punch.) 
Vol. xxii. —38. 


7 _ By permission of the Proprietor 
“was Size. Though (By F ‘of Punch.) : 
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strong and active, he was but a_ small 
man himself, and perhaps on that account 
his highest admiration, whether for man or 
beast, was reserved for creatures of colossal 
proportions. His heroes and heroines must 
all stand three or four inches over six feet.” 
The “Du Maurier girl” is a superb creature, 
broad-shouldered and erect, and a wonderful 
contrast to the young women of the “ Keep- 
sake” type. Nor must we omit a passing 
reference to Mr. Bernard 
Partridge’s petite women 
—with their pretty heads 
“one size too large ” and 
too-slender necks. What 
a contrast to the stately 
maidens—chiefly Britan- 
nias—of his confrére, 
Mr. Sambourne ! 

The “Gibson girl ” is 
already of international 
renown. She may be 
said to be the American 
version of the “Du 
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Punch.) 


THE GIBSON GIRL. 
(By permission of James Henderson & Son.) 
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THE DU MAURIER TYPE. 


(By permission of the Proprietors or 







Maurier girl,” who was certainly her godparent. 
Slight, supple, and straight—as straight as an 
American girl should be—she boasts, more- 
over, a sweet prominence of chin, also an 
American girl’s endowment. So popular has 
become the portrayal of this type on the 
other side of the Atlantic that other artists 
have followed suit with their conceptions. 
Wherefore we find the “Stanlaws girl,” 
the “Christy girl,” the “Cushing girl,” and 
others. Perhaps none of our 
English artists in black and white 
draw a wholesomer, prettier Eng- 
lish girl than Mr. Gordon Browne, 
whose work is very familiar to 
STRAND readers. 

There will always be fashions 
in beauty, even though beauty 
is said to be perennial—“ a joy 
for ever.” If we must admire 
one type we might choose Du 
Maurier’s, the embodiment of 
grace and good breeding, and 
exclude Rubens; but the 
“Rubens girl” may become a /a 
mode again, and the Rossetti 
mystic enslave the fancy of mil- 
lions of our 
descendants, 
who will, per- 
haps, mildly 
wonder at 
the popu- 
larity of the 
chic damsels 
forwhom Mr. 
Dana Gibson 
is weekly 
responsible. 








THE STANLAWS GIRL. 
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heard in the land. It 
is different now. To 
stir the great heart of 
the people is no longer 
the unchallenged pre- 
rogative of the penny 
lyric. Ships are 
wrecked, even under 
the most harrowing 
circumstances, and we 
look for the fact in our 
daily newspaper under 
the heading “ Lloyd’s 

Intelligence.” A hun- 

dred years ago we 

might have flung our 
selves out into the street 

and invested in a 

broadside beginning :— 

O listen, while I the dread 
news convey, 

How the Mary Dale was 
wrecked on the’ sixth 
of May. 

Or :— 

Sad is the tale which we 
have to tell 

Of the — and the 
fate that befell 

Those poor fellow-creatures 

-who no one could 
Save; 





And poor souls 


found a watery grave. 


The convenient 
blanks in the chorus 
could be filled up ac- 
cording to the name 


and nature of the 
occurrence. 
Then, again, when 


we want our bosoms 
stirred by the fictitious 
joys and sorrows of 
romance, we of the 
multitude hie us to the 
pit of a theatre or bor- 
row a novel from one 
of Mr. Carnegie’s libra- 
ries. Our grandfathers 
were more simple- 
minded. They sent out 


ing QTE: #N the olden time, when a soldier 

Ae fought a battle, a criminal was 
2) hanged, a ship was wrecked, or 
a lover proved faithless, the bards 
in Grub Street instantly set to 
work, and the cry of the ballad-monger was 


Old Ballads. 


Come Home 











Who led a rary decent sort o fortabls life 
| They Bet serving man A 


} The sm rtraid wadfoud of Roger—ana Roger fond 


as 





Bride of St. Giles, 
to Die,” 
light-hearted thing, with a haunting refrain :— 


| Down in our village lived a pareoh and bis wife, 


Roger and Dolly 
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NAPOLEON TALKS WAR 





Napoleon talks of war, bo 
wel bie ha, opie lorce ; 
But vain his aim, ite hig mame, 
FR Ln 's bigh horse, 
fered yoo ving 
Our own we will retain— “7 
We've swept the seas before, boys, 
And so we can again. 
And 80 we can, 60 we can, 
So we can again, 
We've swept the seas before, boys. 
And 20 we can again, 
Napoleon talks of war, 
And of hia foot does beaety 
He thigks it is qaite easy 
For to land upon our coast, 
But let those Frenchmen try to come 
Across the briny main ; 
We have swept the seas before, boys, 
And so we can again. 





Napoleon talks of war, boys 





a 





to the stationer’s or summoned the itinerant 
hawker, and were moved to laughter and 
tears over “ Roger and Dolly,” “ Kate, the 
” and “ Dear Mother, I’ve 


the latter a cheerful, 


The angels are calling; 

I hear 
Their voices so sweet 
in the sky. 

Then give me thy bless- 
ing, my baby watch 
o'er, 

Dear mother, I’ve come 
home to die. 

What artless lyrics 

they were! We in this 
age of noise and jour- 
nalism, barrel - organs 
and biographs, could 
never squeeze out a 
single tear over the 
most pathetic of these 
productions, although 
they might occasionally 
raise an unfeeling smile. 
We have certainly 
advanced in art. In 
glancing over a collec- 
tion of several hundred 
of these in the writer’s 
possession, nearly three 
score patriotic ballads 
round off alternate lines 
with “boys” or “my 
boys,” “lads” or “ my 
lads.” Nowadays, not 
even the writer of the 
least sapient musical 
comedy would  con- 
descend to such paltry 
buttresses to rhythm. 
Even “Sing Ho, My 
Lads,” is out of date. 
Then it was “ Napoleon 
Talks of War, Boys,” 
“We've Won a Bloody 
Fight, Boys,” “ All Hail 
to British Oak, Boys,” 
etc., not to mention 
“ She'll Ne’er be View’d 
Again, My Lads,” 
“ Listen to Old Ocean’s 
Roar, Lads.” If a 
ballad-writer of the old 
school had to revise 
some of our modern 
lyrics he would doubt- 
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less want to alter them to “Just a Song at 
Twilight, My Lads,” and “ Angels Ever 
Bright and Fair, My Boys,” just to lend them 
the requisite swing and effect. 

A very striking and popular feature of all, 
or nearly all, the old ballads was the wood- 
cuts by which they were preceded. The 
tests of art a hundred, fifty, twenty-five 
years ago were not severe. We are 
more critical now; but yet it may reason- 
ably be doubted whether even our most 
unsophisticated extract greater pleasure 
from a selection of elaborate photogravures 
than the simple souls of 1804 did from 
these rude designs. And then, apart from 
their intrinsic merit, there was their con- 
venience to the printer. What a precious 





A Life on the | 
| OCEAN WAVE. 


thing a picture was in those days! It was 
not an article to be turned out casually by a 
mechanical process, used for the purpose it 
was intended to serve, and then thrown 
aside. No, indeed; it was prized, it was 
guarded, it became a fixture in the estab- 
lishment. ‘Take the cut at the head of 
our first ballad, “Roger and Dolly.” It 
dates back to the time of the Commonwealth 
at least. After doing duty for a century and a 
half, and upon scores of touching lyrics, one 
might suppose this hard-working wood-block 
to become tired and anxious for well-earned 
repose. Not so; its constitution is but 
little impaired, and we find it figuring until 
quite late in the last century at the top of 
“The Fickle Lover” and “’The Dutchman’s 
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Good-bye to Gretchen.” Had mechanical 
engraving not been invented, or the taste of 
the people altered, we might still have had it 
on “Dolly Gray” and “ Violets.” But this 
old wood-block, like the others in our col- 
lection, fulfilled its mission at last. Perhaps 
it is now lying forgotten amongst the rubbish 
of some London or provincial printer’s 
cupboard. Reguiescat in pace. 

When “A Life on the Ocean Wave” first 
made its appearance it was adorned with a 
spirited illustration of a nondescript belli- 
gerent armed with a cutlass and a_ look 
of extreme hauteur. To the rising genera- 
tion who bought that stirring ballad and 
went round humming it all day this picture 
was a part of it. Thenceforward the domi- 





‘What will you 
do Love ? 


neering personage in top-boots became in- 
dissolubly associated with the maritime 
career depicted by the poet. They did not 
know—how could they ?—that the drawing 
had originally appeared upon a playbill, and 


was then entitled “The Great Henderson 
as ‘Othello.” Afterwards it doubtless 
figured on other ballads, but the artist’s 
inclusion of a tiny ship in the remote 
distance was responsible for its lengthy 
association with “A Life on the Ocean 


Wave,” one of the most popular ballads 
of modern times. Perhaps a truer idea of 
what a sailor was outwardly eighty or a 
hundred years ago may be got from the 
picture accompanying the ballad, “ What 
Will You Do, Love ?” 
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describing the glory of carnage 
which awaits him. Ballads treating 
fathers and mothers — more 
especially mothers — have always 





FEARFUL COLLISION AT’SEA! : 
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What will you do, love, when I am at sea? 
What will you do, love, waiting for me? 

The late Lord Tennyson used to expatiate 
on the value of repetition in poetry. A good 
line could never be driven home too well. 
That was what the old balladists thought. 

What will you do, love—will you be true ? 
What will you do, love, what will you do? 

This sort of thing irresistibly reminds us 
of those artless bucolics of Mr. Dan Leno’s 
some years ago :— 

Down where the red poppies grow, 
Down where the red poppies grow, 
The poppies, the poppies, 

Down where the red poppies grow. 


Cuorus: Down where, etc. 


Marine disasters were a fruitful source of 


inspiration to the ballad-maker and of zsthetic 
pleasure to the ballad-reader. If the story 
were graced by any particularly agonizing or 
even blood-curdling details, such as canni- 
balism, so much the better. We may be sure 
the luckless couple who figure in the annexed 
engraving often did duty in connection with 
the songs of the people. 
Closely to the mast they clung and saw the ship go 
down. 
**O Tleav’ns, it is our fate,” she cried, ‘‘ it is our fate 
to drown.” 

One may be sure that this poor lady was 
by no means ready to join in the,sentiment :— 

Then hurrah for the deep, the briny deep, 
The boundless, glorious sea ; 

In a calm, in a storm, in every*form, 
A seaman’s life for me ! 

As a pendant to the query of the departed 
mariner aforementioned, we have a ballad in 
which a very obvious sailor gives vent to the 
very unmartial (but on the whole very natural) 
sentiment, “ I’d Rather Stay With You,” when 


been very popular in England, and 
continue so to the present day, al- 
though at this moment music-pub 
lishers will tell you that there is 
rather a slump in “ mother ” songs. 
A rather quaint version is supplied 
by the author of “ Dear Mother’s 
Picture,” who describes a bereaved 
spouse taking unto himself a second 
wife, whereupon (if we are to credit 
the picture) the voice of one of the 
old motherless children calls from 
a distant lamb-pasture :— 

| Turn mother’s face to the wall, dear sister, 
We'll never kiss her cheeks no more ; 

I know poor father he has missed her, 

Her loss I’m sure he does deplore. 

Although he’ll marry one with riches, 
And locks of shining gold so rare, 

We know he is our father, sister, 
He'll often think of mother dear. 

A decided touch of bathos, however, 
creeps into the ballad when the author goes 
on to observe :— 

Together with father at the alter (s7c) 
Dear mother knelt, 7’ve heard her say. 


The italics are ours. 











| I'd rather stay | 
| - WITH You | 
—— OS ee 


| Madam, you now my trade is war: 
And what should I deny it for? 

Whene’er the trumpet sounds from far, 
I long to hack and hew. 

Yet, madam, credit what I say ; 

| Were I this moment called away, 

And all the troops drawn in array, 
I'd rather stay with you. 
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In another effusion we come across a little 
maiden, in the costume of 1812 or there- 
abouts, standing beneath a yew in a church- 
yard .and sing 
ing :— 

Be kind to thy 
father, for now 
he is old, 

Ilis locks inter- 
mingled with 
grey; 

His footsteps are 
feeble, once 
fearless and 
bold, . 

Thy father is 
passing away. 

Which makes us 

hope the filial 

kindness has not 
been postponed 
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seemed to have been lugged in forcibly. <A 

glaring example of what.we mean 1s supplied 

by “The Old Abbey Ruin.” _ Here we have 

a sporting scene 

which might 

have been drawn 

Seymour, 

Dickens’s _ first 

illustrator. A 

worried - looking 

gentleman is 
drawing a full 
perambulator up 

a steep hill to 

illustrate such 

lines as :— 

We met by the ab- 
bey again and 
again, 

And many bright 





until the grave 
stage suggested 
by the artist. 

The advent of 
the steam-engine 
and the conse- 
quent disappear- 
ance of the old 
mailcoach gave 
rise to a whole 
set of ballads of 
praise, lament, 
or satire. “The Wonders of Steam” relates 
how steam is made to work in a multitude of 
ways. Even of the politician of the day— 

It’s steam, boys, steam, 

And things are not what they seem ; 

Though they roar and they bellow to frighten 
a fellow, 

It’s steam, lads, steam. 

We have spoken of the frequency with 
which certain pictures appear from time to 
time on the old ballads. They were not 
always selected by the printer or publisher 
with care. They did not always sit serenely 
at the head of the lyrical feast. Occasionally 
they bore the appearance of intruders. They 


clown, 


4 View of one of the Steam Carriaces. 
OW folks I will tell you, althongh I'm no 


By steam you can ride with speed up and down. 
Now that's all the go, I'll tell you for why, sed me to 
The people are eager to learn for to fly. stay. 


CHORUS 


Yor. may travel by steam as the folke say, 
All the world ¢ over upon th the railway. The 


hours passed 
away ; 

She said our parting 
would cause her 
much pain, 

And timidly pres- 


CHORUS. 
With no eyes to see 
us, no tongue 
to tell, 
birds only 
= knew of our 
doing, 
As I fondly embraced her dear little waist 
Down by the old abbey ruin. 


Another ballad, “ Billingsgate Bill,” bears 
a picture apparently from the same ingenious 
hand. It displays the interior of a public- 
house—say, the tap-room—but none of the 
characters therein assembled bear the re- 
motest resemblance to the hero of this early 
coster-ballad :— 
As up and down the streets I go I whistle and I sing, 
The bells upon the pony’s head so merrily they ring ; 
And as I travel round the square you can hear me 
say— 
‘Fine periwinks or Gravesend shrimps, they’re very 
fresh to-day.” 
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Then, too, why should a faultlessly attired 
young gentleman of 1840 stand in all his 
radiant garments in the middle of a bleak 
valley, strike an attitude, and exclaim, “ Break 
it Gently to My Mother”? Could he have 
stolen the clothes? Or, perhaps, he was a 
Scotch shepherd wearing trousers for the first 
time, and naturally aware of the shock it 
might give his parent. 

Of moral sentiments our collec- 
tion of ballads is full to overflowing. 








ara 's aide, 
‘Twas ent 
That lived tor many a 





BRITISH SONGSTER. 


Finally, we have the “ British Songster ” 
of no fewer than 


tearful, lyrics. 


The poor have always power to console them- 
selves for their poverty by such items as “ I’m 
Hungry but I’m Honest. Can the Squire 
Say the Same?” The shabby-genteel can 
better endure their shabby-gentility in singing 
lustily, “‘ Judge Not a Man by the Coat that 
He Wears ” :— 
Why should the broadcloth alone be respected, 
And the man be despised who in /ustain appears ? 
While the angels in heaven have their limbs unpro- 
tected, 
You can’t judge a man by the coat that he wears. 
The coming of the Christy Minstrels brought 
in “Jim Crow” and a swarm of nigger 
ballads, which, albeit, must not be con- 
founded with the “coon songs” of yesterday. 
These were as often as not pathetic and sen- 
timental, and — popularity in Limehouse, 
Stepney, St. Giles’s, and the Borough had 
“Nelly Gray” and “Old Jeff.” Modern 
music-hall audiences would hardly stand a 
bouncing black “coon” who should come on 
to the centre of the stage and sing :— 
O, since that time how things have changed ! 
Poor :.elly that was my bride 
Is laid beneath the cold grave sod, 
Down by her father’s side. 
I planted there upon her grave, 
The weeping-willow tree, 
I bathed its roots with many a tear 
That it _ shelter me. 





a group 
eight sentimental, not to say 
Flere again, why should they be pre- 


But now he’s dead, ink 
No trouble does 


ceded by figures apparently representing Mr. Quilp 
and Mrs. Gamp strolling beneath a tattered umbrella? 
True, the poet or his printer might point to the 


Way down Teanaer sadness on their faces, and do not the elements weep ? 








wy) HE hour was midnight and the 
weather inclement, but the 
two men who sat over the fire 
in a room on the second floor 
of No. —, George Street, 
Bloomsbury, paid small heed 
to the tempest without. Each had his pipe 
and occupied a venerable leather-covered 
arm-chair ; between them a small deal table 
supported glasses and decanters. 

For the space of five years they had occu- 
pied the same house: Richard Draycott 
renting the comparatively luxurious rooms 
on the first floor, while Martin Pender, his 
friend, dwelt above. 

They frequently met, as now, in the barely 
furnished upper room; for Pender could 
seldom be induced to descend, and Draycott 
humoured him. They had smoked to-night 
for some time in silence, for before them 
was the prospect of a separation more pain- 
ful than either cared to own. 

“You see,” said Draycott, at length, “ if 


lave we! 





I am ever to get out of this groove it 
must be by an effort that will land me the 
other side of the world.” 
“You may be right. 
“On Saturday.” 
The talk drifted away to the chances of 


When do you sail ?” 





travel in general, but Draycott said little as to 
his own plans. “He was a man who had 
reached, writing under the pseudonym of 
“Eugene Hunt,”'the position of a popular 
novelist, and had so far succeeded in 
making an income amply sufficient for his 
wants. Yet in-his heart he condemned the 
quality of the work he produced, and had 
kept the fact of his identity with Eugene 
Hunt a strict secret even from his publishers. 

It was, indeed, known but to one person 
besides himself—his friend, Martin Pender. 
Draycott had, however, recently received a 
legacy of three thousand pounds, and had 
determined to bid farewell for a time to 
Eugene -Hunt and the obligations which 
thickened round the name; to free himself 
from the tribute demanded of the phantom 
he had created; ‘to seek in travel wider 
experiences and a more solid basis for his 
fortunes.* - 

Martin Pender had listened to and under- 
stood his views, yet ‘tried to dissuade him 
from carrying.them out. To his mind his 
friend’s position was to be envied, for he 
knew the bitterness of returned sheets, piles 
of manuscript, representing years of thought, 
slowly acquired knowledge, the outcome of 
sympathy with the facts of life, a desire for 
























truth. They lay now, stored in an old chest, 
scholarly perfection and poetic thought deli- 
cately expressed, fading into impalpable 
atmosphere with the decay of the paper on 
which they were inscribed, because in the 
judgment of the army of publishers (keen 
judgment, mostly correct) they lacked the 
elements of success. 

Richard Draycott started and Martin 
Pender was left alone. Not until he returned 
to his rooms, one grey Saturday afternoon, 
after seeing the train steam slowly out of the 
station, did he realize how great and how 
painful his solitude would be. A sensitive, 
gentle-natured man, with kind eyes and a 
bearded face; a trifle careless in his attire, 
deeming such carelessness the best shield for 
poverty. Failing in wider ambitions, he had 
turned to the lowlier walks of journalism— 
short, unsigned articles, notes and anec- 
dotes ; but all his toil brought him a scant 
hundred pounds a year. Fifteen shillings 
per week he paid for lodging and such 
attendance as he claimed; he found that 
hunger and thirst might not be satisfied 
under an equal amount, and the surplus 
for tobacco and general expenses was not 
large. 

Nearly three months had passed since his 
friend’s departure, when Pender read one 
morning in his daily paper that an English 
gentleman named Richard Draycott had left 
the Grande Hotel, in Paris, about two o’clock 
on the previous afternoon and had not since 
been seen or heard of. 

A week later, in the same paper, appeared 
a notice to the effect that a body, answering 
to the general description of Mr. Draycott, 
had been found in the Seine; and that, 
although personal recognition was no longer 
conclusively possible, little doubt existed as 
to the identity of the drowned man with the 
missing Englishman. 

Muriel Halsworthy was the proprietor of 
the Marlborough, a monthly journal of 
established credit and large circulation. The 
entire property had been left to her by her 
husband’s will, as her money had largely 
contributed to the purchase and advance of 
the paper. She had married at twenty-two a 
man of forty, and at twenty-seven found her- 
self a widow. She was now in her thirtieth 
year. 

One morning, about six months after the 
disappearance of Draycott, Martin Pender 
found upon his table a note from Mrs. Hals- 
worthy asking him to call upon her at her 
private residence. She wished to consult 


him, the letter said, upon a matter of con- 
Vol. xxvii. —39. 
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siderable importance and of a common 
interest. 

Pender was greatly perplexed. He knew 
Mrs. Halsworthy by name, but not person- 
ally. He could not imagine the nature of 
the business in question ; but, of course, he 
obeyed her summons. He found Mrs. Hals- 
worthy in her drawing-room. She had men- 
tioned the tea hour as a convenient time to 
call. A tall woman in black; a pale face, 
retaining the rounded contours of youth; 
dark, soft eyes, a little deeply set, looking as 
though they had shed many tears ; a mouth 
that smiled readily ; white, shapely hands— 
this was Muriel Halsworthy. 

“T have asked you to take this trouble, 
Mr. Pender,” she said, so soon as he was 
entered, “because of an extraordinary inci- 
dent. You may be able to throw some light 
on the matter; I know of no one else who 
might even presumably be able to give me 
the information I seek.” She spoke in a 
slow, studied manner, which suggested strong 
emotion steadily repressed. Martin Pender 
merely bowed. 

“Did you know,” she continued, “that I 
was—a friend—of Mr. Draycott’s ?” 

Pender started slightly. “I never,” he 
said, “‘ heard him, so far as I can remember, 
mention your name.” 

“And yet he spoke to me of you so 
frequently. Perhaps, however, there was a 
reason ; our friendship was of a less even 
and happy nature —things between us 
were not always smooth—in fact, I was, I 
fear, the chief cause of his leaving England.” 

Martin looked at her suddenly and 
earnestly. ‘“‘His death must have been a 
great grief,” he said, gently. 

“The thought of it and of the manner of 
it has been a grief almost too great to be 
borne—a grief now mercifully ended—for he 
is not dead.” 

Pender rose to his feet. “Not dead? 
You have heard? You know?” 

“Yes, I have heard. He has written to 
me. I have his letter here. It is dated the 
4th of April, from a French caravan station 
in his passage across the desert. He was on 
his way from Algiers to the frontier. The 
letter has been unreasonably delayed. I have 
learned from the Post Office that the mail- 
bags were detained by the Arabs in some 
disturbance that arose. But here comes in 
the most strange part of the affair. Since 
that letter was written it would seem that 
Mr. Draycott has himself returned to England. 
I cannot trace or find him, yet I know him 
to be here or to have been here quite 
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“NOT DEAD? 


recently, unless, indeed, you are able to 
account for or explain certain circumstances. 
It is conceivable, you see, that he should 
hide himself from me, since we parted under 
a misunderstanding I have been unable to 
remove ; and yet he might have known—his 
letter shows———” 

“What,” said Pender, quietly, “are the 
circumstances you refer to?” 

“In his letter he confides to me a secret— 
too late ; he should have told me long ago. 
But this secret I must entrust you with if 
you are to help me; although,” she added, 
half jealously, “you may be already aware 
of it. Did you ever know that Richard 
Draycott wrote under the pseudonym of 
Eugene Hunt ?” 

Martin turned aside, looking down into 
the polished grate, watching the leaping 
flames of the fire, which a cold and wet July 
rendered acceptable. 

“ Yes, I did know it,” he said, briefly. 

She looked half mortified. ‘“ He trusted 
you, then,” she said, “more than he trusted 
me. And now you will understand my 
perplexity and share it; unless, indeed, you 
can explain it away. In my own journal, in 
the number just about to be issued, appears 
the first instalment of a new story by Eugene 
Hunt.” 

Pender was manifestly startled. 


YOU HAVE HEAKD?”* 


“The plot thickens,” he said. 

“One very simple solution of the mystery 
has occurred to me—namely, that Mr. Dray 
cott left the story in your hands before he 
went away, and that you have been acting 
for him.” 

“That I most certainly have not. But 
may not the manuscript have been in the 
hands of your editor prior to last November ?” 

“Do you think I should fail to make so 
simple an inquiry? No. The complete manu- 
script reached the office on the 30th of May. 
I have informed myself of every detail. An 
application for a serial story was made to 
Eugene Hunt so far back as the end of 
October last. No reply was received until 
the first week in February; then came the 
usual type-written letter; the signature of 
Eugene Hunt was also typed, according to 
his invariable custom, at any rate when 
dealing with us. The letter apologized for 
delay, but promised to supply the story 
completed by the date named, the 3oth of 
May, if the offer still held good. This was 
agreed to, and in due course the manuscript 
arrived. You see, therefore, that unless 
sgme person who has acted for him can be 
found, we must conclude that Mr. Draycott 
was in England a week after his disappear- 
ance in Paris, and again barely two weeks 
after he wrote to me from Africa.” 




















” 


“ The cheque——? 

“Was sent, and has been returned to our 
bank duly endorsed by Eugene Hunt in the 
usual writing—a large, formal hand that 
might easily be assumed, quite unlike the 
writing of Mr. Draycott. I have caused 
inquiries to be made at the bank where the 
cheque was paid in, and as the circumstances 
were peculiar the manager gave some in- 
formation. He said that Eugene Hunt had 
had an account there for some years, and 
that he was not known te the bank under 
any other name. Early in November last he 
reduced his balance to a mere trifle, and 
after our cheque was paid in at the beginning 
of June the whole amount was almost 
immediately withdrawn by a cheque bearing 
the signature of Eugene Hunt, and which 
excited no suspicion.” 

“Have you also inquired at the address 
given by Eugene Hunt ? 

“Both the reply to his letter in February 
and the cheque were sent by his request to a 
post-office in the north of London, to wait 
there till called for. The postmistress 
remembers delivering the June letter to a tall 
gentleman in a light overcoat who gave the 
name of Eugene Hunt—nothing more ; the 
sort of description that might apply to a 
hundred men.” 

“Did he al- 
ways employ this 
method ?” 

“On previous 
occasions he 
gave an address 
which turns out 
to be that of a 
stationer’s shop 
where _ business 
letters are re- 
ceived. The pro- 
prietor said that 
Mr. Hunt had 
not called there 
since October, 
and that, as she 
did not know his 
private address, 
several letters 
which had 
arrived for him 
at a later date 
had been returned to the Post Office.” 

“You have certainly,” said Pender, “ done 
your utmost.” 

“Oh, I am weary of it! Why should he 
hide himself from me in this way? Of 
course, he might think I had had his letter— 





“SHE PUT OUT HER HAND.” 
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would have expected me to write—telegraph 
—something—he would think I was still hard 
and angry. But he must have known there 
was so little time. Oh, it is too bewildering !” 

Pender passed his hand across his fore- 
head. “Yes; it is very bewildering.” 

“T have sent for you as my last hope. I 
have thought that, even if you were not 
acting as Richard Draycott’s agent, you 
might at least know more:of his movements 
than you seem inclined to tell me ; that if 
I explained to you something of my trouble 
—my anxiety to—to make amends for any 
pain I may have caused him—any fault of 
mine—you would—help me ; perhaps take 
him some message—or even persuade him 
to come——” 

“Would to Heaven,” he cried, passion- 
ately, “that I could! He was dear to me— 
the only friend I had—but I know less of his 
fate than you ; I spoke in good faith when I 
spoke of him as dead. No word or line 
from him has reached me—if he has been in 
England I have not known it.” 

He was manifestly speaking the truth. 
Mrs. Halsworthy rose and stood near him ; 
her eyes seemed to compel the direction of 
his, and he met her glance. In his she 
fancied she saw an expression like that of some 
wounded animal 
pleading mutely 
to be spared any 
further torture. 
She could im- 
agine no reason 
for such a glance, 
but his whole 
face, the droop of 
the mouth, half 
veiled by a beard 
touched _ before 
its time with 
grey, was that 
of a man who 
silently, pa- 
tiently awaits 
calamity. 

“If that be 
so,” she said, 
gently, “my last 
hope for the pre- 
sent is gone.” 

She put out 
her hand; he hesitated a moment, looking 
at its slender fairness, then touched it lightly 
with his own. 

“Tf there should be anything further at 
any future time that I can do,” he said, 
rather hoarsely, “ command me. 
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“Come and see me again. We can at 
least talk, plan, conjecture.” 

His visit to Mrs. Halsworthy began a new 
era in Martin Pender’s life. He went again 
and found himself cordially welcomed ; by 
degrees he knew that his visits were expected 


and desired ; they became an established 
custom. She talked with him freely and 
well ; her life for many years had been spent 


in an atmosphere of literary culture, for her 
father had been a man of considerable attain- 
ments, and, although she steadily refused to 
write herself any word that could possibly 
find its way into print, she was an adept 
critic. Eugene Hunt’s story appeared month 
by month and they discussed it freely. To 
her it now seemed instinct with Draycott’s 
personality, but she also professed to find in 
it a finer finish, a more scrutinizing and 
reflective style than of old. “That is like 
him,” she would say of some passage. 
he had not drifted into this groove of anec- 
dote he would have been a great writer. I 
think he will become so.” 

One day the conversation drifted to the 
source of her disagre€ment with Draycott. 

“T can see now,” she said, “that the 
situation owed its .seriousness to Eugene 
Hunt. I was constantly inveighing against 
what I called the shallow fiction of the day, 
and holding Eugene Hunt up to derision, 
although my own journal owed much of its 
popularity to his work.” 

“Then you were inveighing,” said Pender, 
thoughtfully, “ not only against your own, but 
also against his chief source of income. The 
situation becomes altogether too complex.” 

“T wanted him to undertake the manage- 
ment of the Afarlborough—to become the 
editor. I had vague ideas of turning it into 
a journal of high-class literature. He 
laughed at me, and told me I should simply 
ruin myself. I thought he was poor; I 
could not tell how he gained money to live 
but he would not let me help him ; he would 
take nothing from me. I thought he left 
me in obstinacy and anger—I never really 
understood until I received his letter.” 

It was soon after this that Martin confided 
to her some of his own aspirations and 
failures. She insisted then on hearing one 
of his rejected manuscripts, with which, 
indeed, she was more in sympathy than with 
the works of Eugene Hunt. After some criti- 
cism and revision she begged to be allowed 
to advance him the means of publication ; 
but this he refused. He was able, he said, 
now to undertake the risk. In his moderate 


way he had of late met with some success. 
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The book appeared and, if not meeting 
with the extraordinary and _ instantaneous 
popularity which attends some ventures, it 
was accorded a solid place, a moderate wel- 
come, and proved the corner-stone to its 
writer’s reputation. 

On every side Martin Pender’s lot had 
brightened ; yet he knew that, with the per- 
versity of man, he was daily committing, 
encouraging himself in, an error that might 
ultimately ruin all his chances of peace. He 
loved Muriel Halsworthy with the absolutism 
of the man who has husbanded his resources, 
the capacities of his inward life; and, with 
his native humility, his innate power of dis- 
crimination, he knew that Richard Draycott 
was, and for ever would be, his rival. 

But as the months passed and brought no 
news of the missing man he grew to think of 
him once more as dead, or never likely to 
return. Mrs. Halsworthy made every inquiry 
practicable, advertising largely in home and 
foreign papers, but without success, yet for 
a long while she retained hope and _ faith ; 
only as the third year of his absence drew to 
a close she drooped, she talked of Draycott 
less frequently, she grew suddenly to look 
ten years older, and her health failed. 

In October her doctor advised her to pass 
the winter in the South of France. In her 
surrender of hope Pender almost thought he 
saw the dawning of his own opportunity ; he 
did not follow her south, for he thought 
absence, perhaps, would cause her to feel 
the want of his attentions and to send for 
him. ‘The world was now treating him fairly 
well, and he attributed the sale of his books, 
perhaps rightly, to the influence of Muriel 
Halsworthy both upon his style and his 
conceptions. 

By Christmas he found the solitudes of 
London in her absence insupportable, and to 
his chagrin she had not summoned him. 
For the first time for many years he had the 
money and the leisure to take a holiday, and 
he determined to visit the village on the 
south-west coast where his father had for 
so many years been vicar. Some of the 
old people must surely still be there, who 
would welcome him, if not for remembrance 
of himself, for the sake of his father and his 
name. 

He arrived at Polwyrn one January after- 
noon, to find it encompassed by an all too 
familiar gale ; the old inn still stoad at the 
corner of the road that opened out to the 
little bay at one end and led up to the irre- 
gular village street, branching off at the other 
in a rugged pathway up the cliffs which lined 




















the shore; and the landlord of the inn was 
the son of the man whom, as a boy, he remem- 
bered there. 

As he had foreseen, his name brought him 
hearty welcome, and he put up at the inn. 
He congratulated himself in having come 
back to the old place. Everything around 
him tended to his satisfaction, to distract his 
mind from disappointment and desire, to 
carry his spirit back across the chasm of 
years and link him with the peace of an 
almost forgotten time. The soft sing-song 
of the voices around was soothing and 
familiar ; the food set 
before him by the hostess 
of the inn recalled the 
meals in the vicarage 
parlour ; the very roar- 
ing of the gale without 
brought back a night of 
wreck and fear when he 
had gone with his father 
to the cliff and seen 
through spray and dark- 
ness a vessel dashed to 
pieces on the rocks 
below. The sailors had 
been saved, hauled up the 
cliff-side. Through the gale, 
as he sat by the fire in the 
inn- parlour, he thought he 
could hear again the shouts 
that encouraged the men who 
made the perilous descent, 
guiding the ladder to the 
wreck. Soon, however, he 
became aware that the shouts 
had existence outside his 
imagination; that he heard 
sounds above the storm and 
mingling with it which told of 
the excitement and gathering 
of the people. 

He left the warm fireside and 
went to the inn-door. The bar, the public room, 
the house seemed deserted, but the narrow 
street was alive ; the doors of the fishermen’s 
cottages were opening and shutting, affording 
glimpses of warm interiors and muffled 
figures issuing. Men and women carrying 
lanterns, or laden with ropes, blankets, and 
restoratives, were hurrying through the 
storm, streaming towards the narrow path- 
way up the cliff. He knew well enough 
what it meant: a ship upon the rocks. ‘The 
landlord, coming to the door presently, 
furnished him with some details. 

The vessel was supposed to be a tramp 
from the Mediterranean, that, after dis- 
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charging some cargo at Falmouth, had been 
going on to Plymouth. In a few minutes 
Pender was making his way up the cliff, 
mingling with the crowd. 

The point where the vessel, pierced with 
sharp rocks, was stranded was about half a 
mile distant, and impossible to reach along 
the shore from the bay of Polwyrn except at 
low tide and in fine weather. ‘The cliff here 
descended almost sheer, a height of two 
hundred feet, to a small cove ; this cove was 







‘MEN AND WOMEN WERE HURRYING THROUGH THE STORM,” 


now dry, but on either side the waters washed 
to the base of the cliff ; and beyond, stretched 
out, jagged, relentless, the low line of recks 
upon which the vessel lay. 

Pender knew the place well; he had 
scaled the cliff-side as a boy seeking birds’ 
nests ; and in fair weather and at low tide 
had fished from the rocks below or bathed 
from the cove. 

When he reached the place now ropes 
were baing already let down and two 
men had descended; a third apparatus 
was being prepared, a chair lashed by 
ropes from the four corners to a double 
strand ; it was possible that some of the 
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shipwrecked might be wounded or helpless 
from exhaustion. 

The wreck had been lifted and carried by 
the breakers so near the cliff that to reach her 
from the cove was comparatively easy. The 
chief danger lay in the difficulties of ascent 
and descent ; in the risk in that high wind of 
being dashed against the cliff or some pro 
jecting stone, and in the great need for 
dispatch. In less than two hours the cove 
would be covered with the incoming tide. 

The work went on bravely. One after 
another the men from the ship, fast going to 
pieces, were got ashore and drawn up the 
cliff. In most cases they were uninjured 
and able to protect themselves with a pole 
from the cliff-side ; one or two, faint from 
exhaustion and cold, were drawn up in the 
chair accompanied by one of the rescuers at 
his own extreme peril, standing as he best 
might, clinging with one arm to the ropes, 
with the other using the pole. One of these 
men after. such a journey fainted from 
exhaustion, and Pender, stepping forward, 
offered to take his place on the return 
journey. There was a demur, but through 
his insistence, and 
because of his old 
knowledge of the 
place, he was finally 
allowed to go. 

Of that strange 
descent into the 
abyss he had ever 
after the faintest, 
most confused re- 
collection—the 
voices of many 
waters, the rush of 
winds bent on 
destruction, the 
bulging cliffs, the 
ropes that seemed 
so frail, and yet 
strong as the right 
hand of God and 
his own brave will. 
He _ reached, he 
scarce knew how, 
the cove and felt 
the sand beneath 
his feet. One or 
two men were there 
waiting their turns, 
and three of the rescuing party. 
these said to him: 

“We think we've got them all off; yet 
we've heard tell of a passenger, and him 
we can’t find. We think he must ha’ 
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been washed off, but I’m game for one 
more try.” 

“ You go up,” said Pender ; “I’m fresh to 
the work and stand a better chance.” He 
had got the rope round him and was 
scrambling through the surf before the man 
could reply. His thought was, “To think 
of one poor loved human creature, perhaps 
left there to die!” 

He reached the ship in safety ; all around 
desolation—no sign of living thing. He 
peered down the hatches, feeling he was 
peering into his own doom, for the black 
water surged below. He took a step down 
and gave, he scarce knew why, a shout. He 
heard no answering sound, but his foot struck 
something. He stooped and felt the wet 
clothing of a man, an arm thrown forward, 
and then the hair ; the man had fallen face 
downward on the step in an effort to reach 
the deck. 

He stooped and, clutching him beneath 
the arm-pits, dragged him up the last two 
steps of the gangway and laid him on the 
deck upon his back. 

In the light of a moon shining through 





“HE SAW THE FACE—PALLID, UNCONSCIOUS, CHANGED.” 


scud he saw the face—pallid; unconscious, 
changed, but he believed not dead—the face 
of Richard Draycott ! 

He gave one wild cry; that echoed out 
into the night. Oh, Heaven! what miserable 


















destiny had brought him to this? The one 
man whom in all the world he desired to 
know was dead. If he left him there? The 
ship in another few minutes would go to 
pieces—who would know? A body washed 
ashore—perhaps washed off the wreck long 
before—had they not said they could not 
find him? Why should this task have been 
left for him ? 

And then, with the cold air blowing on his 
face, Richard Draycott 
opened his eyes. 

“Ah! Where am 
I? Why— Pender — 
you?” he smiled, a 
faint gleam of the old 
radiance _ illuminating 
his whiteness. “ You ?” 
he repeated. 

“Yes, it is I. Come, 
there is no time to 
lose ; we must get out 
of this.” 

“You must leave 
me ; my leg, I think it 
must be broken. I 
tried the companion 

“There is no leav- 
ing. We live or die 
together—you and I.” 

Pender spoke gruffly; 
but he was already 
crossing as gently as 
he could the arms of 
the injured man, and 
lashing them together 
a little above the 
wrists. He then knelt 
down upon the deck 
and, causing Draycott 
to roll a little over on 
his side, managed to 
slip the arms, now 
firmly linked, over his 
own head. Holding , 
the hands tightly to his \ 
chest, he rose slowly, 
drawing Draycott up 
with him, until he 
gained an upright position, having the injured 
man upon his back. How, with his burden, 
he made his way from the vessel to the rocks 
and, cut, bruised, and bleeding, to the shore, 
he knew not. It was one blind struggle with 
fate ; the manhood in him strung to despera- 
tion in a contest with more than Nature’s 
elements and weapons, to more than human 
effort. 











“ DRAYCOTT AND PENDER MADE THE ASCENT 
TOGETHER. 
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From the cove all were gone but one of 
the rescue party, who helped to lash Draycott 
in the chair and was then drawn up him- 
self. Draycott and Pender made the ascent 
together, Pender wielding the pole. 

The following morning Martin sat at the 
bedside of his friend in a room at the inn. 
A letter from Muriel Halsworthy, forwarded 
from town, had just reached him, and he held 
it now in his hand as he looked at the quiet, 
sleeping face of the 
man he had rescued. 

“TIT know, dear 
friend,” Muriel wrote, 
“that you will rejoice 


with me. Draycott 
has written, he is com 
ing home. He will 


be in London almost 
as soon as this reaches 
you ; and I am hurry- 
ing to meet him. . . .” 

Draycott stirred and 
opened his eyes. 
Except for the broken 
limb, which had been 

, he was but little 
injured. ‘“ What 
heavenly peace!” he 
said then his eye 
caught the letter. 
“Why, surely that 
is——” He tried to 
raise himself. 

“Lie still,” Pender 
said; “it is Mrs. 
Halsworthy’s writing. 
She writes to say she 
is expecting you; I 
have telegraphed a 
reply. Probably she 
will be here to-night or 
to-morrow morning.” 

Draycott’s face was 
illumined. Then, 
“You know her?” he 
asked, curiously; “ you 
correspond ? ” 

“Only as your 
friends. I am going to 
hand you over to her. I must leave this 
place to-day———” 

“Leave? Before Muriel comes? Sonsenen. 
May I see the letter ?” 

Pender handed it to him. 

“ How can you talk of leaving?” Draycott 
said, when he had read it. “How can any 
happiness of ours be complete without 
you ?” 
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He stretched out his hand ; Pender rose 


without touching it. 
“TI have that to tell you which you will 


see necessitates my going,” he said. “In 
your absence I wrote a novel under the name 
of Eugene Hunt.” 

Draycott opened his eyes wider. “The 
deuce you did.” He seemed rather amused. 

“It is not a slight matter. I was in great 
straits. Among some papers which you left 
with me to be destroyed, papers connected 
entirely with the affairs of Eugene Hunt, I 
found an offer for a story to be contributed 
to the Marlborough Magazine.” 

“ By Jove! in the hurry I forgot all about 
it.” 

“T accepted the offer, fulfilled the con- 
ditions, and received the cheque for five 
hundred pounds; all under the name of 
Eugene Hunt. I knew, you see, all your 
methods of conducting the business. I 
imagined you dead, and that I was injuring 
no one.” 

“TI don’t see,” said Draycott, thoughtfully, 
“that you did injure anyone very much, any- 
how. You merely assumed the name I had 
done with. It is a curious case, and how the 
law would decide such a matter I am sure I 
can’t say. At all events, I, for one, am not 
likely to try. Could such an offer be taken 
up by any Eugene Hunt that happened to 
be going? One important point would be 
whether the magazine suffered by the change.” 

“TI believe not; rather, I imagine, the 
contrary.” 

“Then,” said Draycott, gaily, “I make 
over to you Eugene Hunt and all his re- 
sponsibilities! I was anxious enough to be 
rid of him, Heaven knows. If I have learned 
nothing else in my wanderings, I have learned 
that my vocation is not that of a novel writer. 
I believe the true instinct of- my life to be 
the commercial instinct ; Eugene Hunt and 
his works never meant more to me than a 
means to an end—a livelihood. I have 
turned ivory-merchant, and have not been 
altogether unsuccessful.” 

“Then,” said Pender, “your old reason 
for leaving England no longer exists, and 
your way is clear. But I have something 
further to tell you which you may find less 
easy to forgive than anything I have yet said. 
The letter you wrote to Mrs. Halsworthy 
soon after your reported death was long 
delayed in the transit. When she received 
it she sent for me. Curiously, almost at the 
same time the first number of the new story 
by Eugene Hunt was appearing in the 
Ma rlborough Maga sine.” 
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“ You told her—explained ? ” 
“IT did not tell her. Put yourself in my 
place. She imagined that you had been in 
England — twice — without trying to com- 
municate with her—all manner of things.” 

“Did she think that I was false to her?” 

“T believe never.” 

“No ; her letter shows. And you?” 

There was a moment of silence, laden with 
unuttered passion. Draycott was regarding 
his friend curiously. “She might, you know, 
have preferred you, justly enough,” he said. 

“She regards me—has always regarded 
me,” Pender answered, sternly, “merely as 
your friend, in the light of a link with you. 
Her letter also proves that, and I—I thank 
Heaven—have never sought to implyany other 
feeling ; or, if I have, she has not recognised 
it or been aware of it. Could she other- 
wise have had the cruelty to write what you 
have seen? Do not drive me too far.” 

With sudden impulse Draycott once more 
stretched out his hand, and this time touched 
that of his friend. 

“You feel it cruelly? Poor old chap. 
And you saved my life—for her?” 

Another three months had passed away, 
and Martin Pender one afternoon sat once 
more in his room, alone. The same room 
on the second floor of No. —, George Street, 
for, although his circumstances might now 
have allowed him a greater degree of luxury, 
he was a man slow to change. 

He had left Polwyrn, as.he had told Dray- 
cott he must leave, feeling it impossible to 
meet Muriel Halsworthy at that time. He 
had since received one letter from her, a 
letter full of expressions of thie most kind 
friendliness, of warmest gratitude, and of 
admiration for his heroism ; not a word or 
hint concerning that episode of his life which 
he most dreaded to hear mientioned. Yet he 
knew that Draycott had told her the truth. 

Now for some time he had heard no news 
either of her or of Draycott, and he won- 
dered sometimes if they were already 
married, whether they would ever remember 
him again. Draycott had at first been full 
of gratitude and affection ; but he lived in a 
different part of London, and by degrees his 
visits to George Street ceased. Their paths 
in life seemed quite separated. 

There came a quiet tap presently at 
Martin’s door, and in response to his 
mechanical “Come in,” someone entered. 
He looked up, to see Muriel Halsworthy. 

He was so greatly surprised as to be 
scarcely conscious of the feeling ; only of a 
great gladness. 























“Your landlady,” she said, apologetically, 
“told me that you were at home, and that 
she thought I might come up. Why have 
you been so long without coming to see 
me?” 
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glad ; then we found—how was it ?—we had 
drifted apart in all these years ; we had less 
than ever in common. He had become 
essentially a merchant. We did not quarrel, 
we grew indifferent.” 
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i scarcely thought you would need me. 
I have thought of you as happy, contented ; 
but Draycott has not been here for a long 
while. I have not heard. It seems to me 
that you are not looking so strong as I had 
hoped to see you. You have not altogether 
recovered ? ” 

“Has it never occurred to you,” she said, 
ignoring the matter of her health, “that 
Richard Draycott has in some way changed, 
or is it only that he has developed ?” 

“ He is a successful man.” 

“Yes; and perhaps is now, for the first 
time, truly himself.” 

“You have not quarrelled again ?” 

“We have not met for a long while—more 
than a month. I have been longing to tell 
you how it all came about. At first I was so 
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“You are still unhappy ; and I, in saving 
him, hoped to give you your heart’s desire.” 

“You did more,” she said, gravely ; “ you 
have helped to save me from a long delusion. 
I should have worshipped a memory.” 

Pender walked the length of the room. 
“ Before you separated did he tell you every- 
thing that passed between us at Polwyrn?” 
he asked. 

“Everything.” Then she, too, rose. “I 
owe you,” she said, gently, “ more than I can 
say. In losing a dream I have awakened to 
a reality. I have learned——” 

“Yes?” 

“There is only one man whom I could 
ever marry.” 

“ Tell me.” 

“Eugene Hunt 
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A TYPICAL ICEBERG OFF 1HE NEWFOUNDLAND COAST. 











Battles with Bergs. 
By P. T. 


HE worst danger that menaces 


Se ee wet. 


Transatlantic travellers nowa- 
days is that of collision with 
an iceberg in a dense fog. It 
is morally certain that the mys- 
terious disappearance of big 
steamships like the Varonic and Huronian 
in recent years is attributable to this cause, 
for no other agency is powerful enough to 
work the ruin of a modern liner, with her 
cellular bottom and watertight bulkheads. 
One of these mighty structures can defy the 
most furious storms, so varied are the safe 
guards she possesses to withstand the buffet- 
ing of wind or wave ; while fire, the most 
deadly peril in the bygone times of wooden 
hulls, is no longer dreaded, for it is easily 
confined within one steel compartment. 
Even collision with another ship is not a 
grievous peril, because rarely is either of the 
combatants so sorely wounded as to be 
unable to limp into port. It takes some 
Titanic influence to overwhelm one of these 
floating fortresses, usually the overturning of 
an iceberg through the impact of collision. 
The corrosive action of salt water on 
the submerged mass, with the play of the 
sun on the exposed portion, often produces 
such a delicately balanced berg that the 
touch of a man’s hand will upset it. Often 
Newfoundland fishermen, cutting fragments 
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from bergs to pack round their bait or fish, 
are destroyed by the huge hummocks rolling 
right over, sending men and boats to bottom 
in a miniature maelstrom. Imagine, then, 
the result when a powerful ocean steamer, 
impelled at the rate of eighteen or twenty 
knots an hour, hurls her vast bulk against a 
rampart of ice which suddenly shows itself 
through the fog right across the route she 
must go! It is too late to stop her, no 
change of helm will bring her clear ; those 
on board can only pray that the berg will 
stand firm against the shock. If so, she may 
escape with a battered bow ; but if the berg 
upsets it is easy to understand the appalling 
consequences of a mass thousands of tons 
in weight falling over on a ship or smashing 
in her underbody as it swings up beneath 
her. 

Icebergs are found in the North Atlantic 
east of Newfoundland the whole year round. 
They are most numerous in the spring, when 
they are carried south over the Grand Banks 
in the midst of the mighty frozen fields 
which are torn from their Arctic home 
and sent careering across the wide waste of 
waters from Greenland to Labrador. In the 
weekly bulletin of the United States Hydro- 
graphic Office for April 8th, 1903, appeared 
the reports of no fewer than eighty-two 
steamers arriving at American ports the 
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previous seven days and sighting one or 
more bergs on the passage, while a week 
later eighty-five reports were published, and 
the hydrographer appended a note to the 
effect that a number of others had to be 
omitted for want of space. As the summer 
advances and the sun becomes more power- 
ful the bergs are melted into smaller frag- 
ments or break into pieces, and being too 
shoal to ground on the Grand Banks are 
swept into the Gulf Stream, where they lie 
in the way of the steamers plying east and 
west, and cause 
the shipping 
casualties which 
so frequently oc- 
cur during the 
summer months.* 

Last season 
bergs were unusu- 
ally numerous on 
the Grand Banks, 
and nearly a score 
of ships were 
damaged by strik- 
ing against the 
crystal islands, 
while the frosty 
apparitions of 
others, wreathed 
in fogs, were des- 
cried by every 
steamer traversing these waters until well 
up in the autumn. A blustering winter with 
fierce and persistent gales, the worst for 
ten years, caused the bergs to drift south, in 
the grip of the Polar current, and hundreds 
of them of every shape and size, and scattered 
or in fleets, were carried across the steam- 
ship lanes beyond the Banks to imperil the 
navigation of these waters by passing craft. 
Farther north the bergs were even more 
numerous, and many a smack came to an 
end, with all on board, by striking one in a 
midnight gloom. 

During the spring, when blizzards, fogs, 
and frozen gales obscure the ocean’s face, 
they are, indeed, a terrible danger, and ships 
have. been known to leave Newfoundland 
ports and be sunk within four hours of 
departure, so thickly are the waters there 
sown with these snow-dusted hummocks. 
Then the ordinary peril is multiplied many 
times, for the fogs defy the keenest vision, 
and the presence of a squat berg may not be 
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* On June 18th the steamer Nomadic passed by a lorge berg 
which broke into four parts, probably through the vibration in 
the water caused by the blows of her propeller; and on July 
17th the steamer Pennmanor saw another monster break in two, 
each section yet remaining a substantial berg. 
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known until the forepart grinds against it. 
Even in summer, when the calm seas and 
clear horizons make their detection easy and 
their evasion simple, a curtain of fog may 
descend and blot out sea and sky, so that 
the utmost ,caution is needed to avoid 
disastrous contact with them. Some of the 
steamship lines plying between England and 
Canada have abandoned the Belle Isle route 
altogether because icebergs are so numerous 
there, and they now utilize the less perilous, 
but sufficiently risky, route round Cape Race. 


A SPLIT ICEBERG. 


The figures respecting these mighty masses 
would be deemed incredible but for the ease 
with which their truth can be attested. The 
passengers on the mail - boat plying to 
Labrador often count two or three hundred 
bergs off that coast on one day. The 
Hudson Bay Company’s steamer e/ican in 
1902 passed one off Ungava which was nine 
miles long and two hundred and seventy feet 
high. The British warship Charyédis last 
year found seventy-eight in White Bay, and 
one of these was three hundred and eighteen 
feet high. As a berg shows only one-eighth 
of its bulk above the surface, their depth can 
be imagined. The surveying ship Goldfinch 
had to quit work on the Grand Banks in 
August, 1903, owing to the scores of bergs 
that infested that area, and several of the 
Montreal liners plying v@ Belle Isle Strait 
had their bows stove in by colliding with 
pinnacled masses or stunted ones. Earlier 
in the year the ocean steamships running 
to and from New York had to deflect 
from their regular route because the 
Kaiser Wilhelm almost impaled herself on 
one, and in June and July, the most dan- 
gerous months of the year for them, as the 
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current moves south more rapidly, the 
steamers touching every port from St. John’s 
to Baltimore were reporting the presence in 
the fairway of these ghostly demons of the 
deep. 

It was as late in the season as November 
7th, 1879, that the Guion liner Avizona, then 
the fastest ship afloat, drove against a colossal 
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minutes, carrying down her whole ship’s 
company except six men. The Newfound. 
land fishing-schooner 77efoi/ was destroyed 
in the same way a few years later, and out of 
twenty-four souls only two escaped. Many 
other sailing craft have undoubtedly been 
lost with all hands from a like cause, leaving 
no trace of their fate. American fishing- 
schooners, which 
are navigated with 
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ice-rampart on the Grand Banks while pro- 
ceeding to Liverpool from New York with 
five hundred and fifty persons aboard. The 
collision completely battered in her bows, 
destroying them in a manner only pos- 
sible to be understood by referring to the 
photograph, and crumpling up stout steel 
beams like so many pieces of straw. The 


impact made her forepart such a shell of 


strained plates and girders that she was 
barely kept afloat until reached St. 
John’s, the pumps being manned the whole 
time and all on board fearing that each 
moment she would sink beneath the waves. 
After her arrival there some two hundred 
tons of ice were taken out of her forepeak, 
the result of her conflict with her silent but 
deadly enemy. Repairs to enable her to 
return to New York occupied three months, 
as she had to have wooden bows put in, and 
this was a tedious and costly job in a port 
like St. John’s. 

The next year the French fishing barque 
Montcalm, with a crew of forty-eight men, 
struck a berg off Cape Race, and received 
such injuries that she sank within a few 


she 
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a recklessness no 
others attempt, 
are particularly 
susceptible to 
such disasters, and 
how many of them 
have been sent to 
the bottom by ram- 
ming bergs will 
probably never be 
known. The 
number can only 
be conjectured by 
the total of those 
which come into 
collision with the 
ice-masses and 
escape in a more 
or less crippled 
condition. Several 
such make New- 
foundland ports 
in a season, and 
occasionally a starving man in a flimsy boat 
will be picked up adrift, with a gruesome 
tale to tell of a midnight horror when a 
rudely-built fishing-smack went to pieces 
against a towering, glassy crag. 

In 1896 the steamer Anight Bachelor, in 
crossing the Grand Banks in a fog, fouled 
a berg and tore away her bows so as to 
leave her a complete wreck forward. Luckily 
for her, however, she was moving half speed 
only, and therefore did not strike it with 
full force, else she would have crumpled 
up and collapsed like an egg-shell. Even 
at her low speed she sustained so severe a 
wound that her escape was little short 
of a miracle, and she viewed by 
thousands after she had made her way int 
port. 


The Concordia \s another illustration of the 
She 
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was 


damage caused by an iceberg accident. 
was steaming out of the Straits of Belle Isle 
in August, 1899, when she plumped into a 
sheer wall of ice, an ocean battlement resist 


ing all attacks. Stricken with a gaping 
wound she backed off and headed away from 
her immovable antagonist, glad to escape 
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THE ‘“‘ KNIGHT BACHELOR "—THE RESULT OF AN IMPACT 
From a) WITH A BERG. (Photo. 





with no worse injury than a bow rent 
asunder to the foremost bulkhead. 

The Anchoria some years ago struck 
a piece of. ice with her screw in April 
and broke her shaft, being then two 
hundred miles off St. John’s. The ship 
was full of passengers, and, with the 
winter gales raging over that area, her 
plight was desperate. A boat’s crew 
volunteered to row for St. John’s to get 
help, and did so in the teeth of the 
storms, but she was picked up by another 
steamer and towed along in her wake, 
reaching there without further mishap, 
though her passengers were almost crazed 
with the panic, as the two ships were 
enmeshed in the floes for a long time, 
and in danger of being “ nipped” by 
the contending sheets. The Gascogne, 
a French liner, had a similar experience 
in April, 1898, coming to anchor on the 
Banks amid the floes and bergs, and 
being caught there until the piling, raft- 
ing masses rose to the height of her rail 
and threatened to overwhelm her and 


ali on board. She had a total ersonnel 





THE SMASHED BOWS OF THE 





of over four hundred, and, there being 
many women, their terror was extreme, 
the whole situation proving to be one 
which nobody on board ever desired a 
repetition of. 

Nothing could be more appalling than 
the conditions created aboard an ocean 
steamer filled with passengers when she 
strikes an iceberg. She is a floating 
pandemonium, the terror of all accentu- 
ated by the fact that there is usually 
nothing else in sight to take them off if 
the disaster is of the worst. 

In May, 1899, the steamer Grand 
Lake, bound for Boston, went against a 
berg off Cape Race with two hundred 
and thirty-five persons aboard, and had 
to put into St. John’s in a sinking 
condition, lines of passengers’ with 
buckets assisting the steamer’s pumps in 
keeping her free of water. The Inman 
liner City of Berlin came near ending 
her days by poking her prow into a berg 
on the Grand Banks in a dense fog in 
April, 1900. Her figure- head was de- 


stroyed, her bowsprit carried away, and 
her stem punctured from deck to keel, 


——————eee 
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fleet of them, it being dense fog at 
the time, and in steering to avoid 
one she rammed another. But she 
was under small headway, and 
only stove in her stem and plates 
attached. As the picture shows, 
her whole stem up to a certain 
point was crushed back against the 
bulkhead, the fracture above being 
as clean as if made with a machine. 
It was in a case like this, in 1881, 
that the steamer /sade/, off Cape 
Race, too, met the accident which 
sent her to her end with twenty- 
six souls, only one survivor scramb- 
ling on to the berg and being 
rescued from there a few hours later 
by a fishing-boat. The /sade/ in a 
fog sighted a berg, and altering her 
helm to pass it by drove against a 
submerged spur of the flinty crystal, 
which scored her bottom with a 
great gash from stem to stern, 
causing her to turn turtle and go 
down with all hands but this man, 
who clung to a grating, and thence 
made his way up the steep side of 
the berg, where he was descried 
later in the day. 
: In July, 1896, the steamer John 
From a} THE “HATASU,” AFTER RAMMING TWO BERGS, ; Bright smashed a great hole in her 
bows by driving against a berg that 
ripping her open well below the water-line. lay almost awash, and a similar accident 
About one hundred tons of ice tumbled on _ befell the Rotterdam only a month later. In 
board her, and it 
was feared at first — "a SEK Toe 
she would sink. a 
The crash of the 
onset and the 
thunder of the ice 
on deck stampeded 
the passengers, 
and they rushed 
wildly to the deck ; 
but discipline was 
soon restored, as 
it was found the 
ship could - still 
swim so as to 
make her way to 
port, which she 
eventually did 
after some delay. 
A month later 
the Hatasu, a 
Montreal liner, hit 
a berg off Cape 
Race. She ran > ao BD Ss 
_ _ eas SS 
among a regular STOVE IN BY A LOW-LYING BERG. 
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May, 1897, the steamer Frtor was disabled 
by collision with a towering berg, and putting 
into St. John’s was docked, and had a 
wooden bow constructed. But on resuming 
her voyage she struck another and shattered 
this and the bulkhead to which it was 
fastened, so that she soon filled and sank, 
her crew being forty hours in open boats 
before they were rescued. In August, 1898, 
the Addington had her bows beaten in, and 
in June, 1900, the Gratia also impaled 
herself on a floating hummock. In July, 
1903, the steamer 
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John’s, ran on one of these ledges, and, dis- 
turbing the equilibrium of the whole berg, 
was lifted clear out of water, but broke off 
the submerged part with her weight and 
dropped back again with her bottom rent, 
and her seventy passengers, as well as her 
crew, panic-stricken at their narrow escape 
from death, for she would probably have 
been sunk with all on board but for this 

fortunate circumstance. 
But it is not steamers alone which are the 
victims of contact with these bergs. On 
May 28th, 1903, 








Hedwig met dis- & 
aster in a kindred 
form, and in August 
the Baku Standard, 
an oil-tanker, hit 
one of these “grow- 
lers,” as the New- 
foundlanders call 
them, ripping apart 
her forepeak. 
Sometimes it is 
a ship’s side or 
bottom that is 
damaged, just as 
the point of impact 
happens to be one 
or the other. In 
the summer of 
1899 the A/derney, 
threading her way 
through a_ berg- 
strewn region off 
Cape Race, had 
one flung against 
her side, inflicting 
a wound therein 
from keel to bul- 
wark, and damag- 
ing two compart- 
ments so seriously 
that only the ae = 








the schooner Wis- 
feria put into St. 
John’s with her 
bows stove by hav- 
ing struck a berg a 
glancing blow in a 
fog on the Grand 
Banks the previous 
night. She was 
leaking badly, and 
had she struck the 
berg head on she 
must inevitably 
have foundered. 
That was the fate 
of the schooner 
Hero, in July, 1902, 
in the same vicinity, 
which collided with 
a berg under like 
conditions, only 
she struck a more 
direct blow, and 
shattered every 
plank in her frame, 
so that she filled 
and sank almost 
instantly, carrying 
down with her 
: eleven out of the 
i sixteen souls com- 











greatest exertion 
enabled her to 
reach St. John’s in safety. 


From a} 


In 1892 the 
Jmogene sustained severe damages to her 


bottom through striking ona submerged 
shelf of ice, extending several hundred feet 
from the parent berg to which it was attached. 
This is one of the greatest risks in traversing 
waters where bergs are numerous—the fact 
that the contour above water offers no index 
to the shape below, a minaret often being 
superimposed on a vast flat area, stretching 
out below water in every direction, and a 
deadly danger to a ship that approaches too 
near. In 1892 the steamer /ortia, off St. 


= , 
THE “‘ ADDINGTON, WITH HER BOWS BEATEN IN BY A COLLISION 
WITH A BERG. 


prising her . crew. 
In September, 
1900, off Labrador, the schooner Czar, with a 
fishing crew of sixty-five, came near hurrying 
them all into eternity when she foundered 
within an hour after running into a berg. 
Fortunately another vessel lay near, and she 
rescued every soul, though by a very small 
margin. In September, 1903, the barque 
Belfast had to be abandoned off Cape Race 
because of injuries sustained through col- 
lision with a berg, and in October the crew 
of the French trawler Vengeur were found in 
open boats, their vessel having collided with 
a fragment and sunk under them, 


[| Photo. 
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Outside of the Arctic Circle the region 
most encumbered by ice is that of which 
Newfoundland is the centre. Dwellers in 
other lands can form no idea of the immensity 


THE STRAND 
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the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and the Newfound- 
land mail-boat Bruce, although built expressly 
to contend with ice, was caught for a week 
near her own coast. On January 18th the 

steamer Zhorpfe, on 





THE “ ALDERNEY,” 
From a Photo. 


and strength of the gleaming fields that en 
ring that seaboard. The winter of 1902-3 
was the severest one for a decade, and all 
classes of shipping were frozen fast in these 
waters. ‘Ten American fishing-vessels were 
solidly imprisoned, until spring released them, 
at Bay of Islands, on the West Coast. The 
United States cruiser Seminole, which was 





a voyage from Nova 
Scotia to St. John’s, 
encountered im- 
mense ice-masses 
in the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence, extend- 
ing beyond the 
range of vision. 
It took her 
eighteen hours to 
work through the 
ice, some being 
forced over the 
rail, carrying away 
a section of the 
bulwarks. 

The steel - blue 
Arctic floes which 
sweep past these 
shores bid defiance 
to every craft 
that floats. Not even the famous £rmack, 
the Russian ice-breaker, could cope with 
them. Her work is done in channels, where 
the ice forms a level field, and where, once 
having bitten into it, she can crash her way 
through. But on the Newfoundland coast 
the floes are formed of Titanic creations 
rafted many feet high and all welded together 











From a) AN ICEBERG IN THE GRAND BANK WATERS. 


dispatched to their relief, had to abandon the 
attempt and retreat homeward, fearing to 
meet a similar fate. Two Canadian cruisers, 
the Stan/ey and Minto, were also enclosed in 


by level patches. An ice-drift there resembles 
nothing so much as a field, with these rafted 
sections seeming like windrows and bergs 


here and there like haycocks. The ragged 
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ice and chaotic formations, stretching for 
miles on every side, would daunt the stoutest 
navigator unaccustomed to such situations, 
and therefore it is that Newfoundlanders are 
invariably chosen for this work, and convey 
to the Arctic regions all the American 
explorers who venture there by the Green- 
land route. The officers and crew of the 
cruiser Seminole declared that they would 
sooner start Poleward than enter the floes 
near that coast, and assuredly they would be 
in no greater danger there than they met 
around this seaboard of the sentinel of the 
northern seas. Even instances of collisions 
with crystal masses may fail to impart to the 
dwellers inland an accurate idea of the gravity 
and frequency of this peril of floe and berg 
in the early spring. The passenger even on 
shipboard does not know how often the 
course has to be changed to escape them. 
There are few more impressive pictures on 
a fine and clear day than an iceberg, for it 
can be descried a long distance off, and the 
sun’s rays, playing upon it, make it a 
spectacle of sublime grandeur. At such 
times a berg is a scene that none will miss, 
and even the most sea-sick passengers will 
crawl on deck when it is reported that there 
is one in sight. Off the Grand Banks, some- 


times, the vistas of bergs are striking in their 


effects. The passengers on the Red Star 
liner oordland were treated to the 
spectacle of eleven bergs, some over two 
hundred feet high, in sight at the same time 
in May last, while from the cross-trees the 
officers could see, about fifteen miles away, 
the glittering towers of several mammoth 
floating castles. Such panoramas are not 
infrequent, and the varied and beautiful 
forms which the ice-islands assume add 
immensely to the interest in them. 

But nothing more dangerous could be 
imagined than the presence of one of those 
ghostly formations looming up through the 
fog. Look-outs are then doubled, and 
officers exercise increased caution when the 
_ curtain of mist descends over the ice-zone. 
Liners now signal, by wireless or whistle, the 
location of bergs which beset their pathway. 
If they are near or invade the travel-route, 
the cautious commander will sacrifice a few 
hours by keeping south a point or two so as 
to avoid danger. But the movements of 
bergs are most erratic, they being borne to 
and fro by the varying currents of the ocean. 
Therefore no shipmaster can be certain of 
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escaping from them, and usually the first 
indication he has of their presence is when 
his ship runs against one. Landsmen talk 
of sailors detecting the bergs through the 
drop in the temperature caused by the cold 
given off from the immense frozen mass 
becoming noticeable by them, and it is also 
alleged that they “smell” the bergs; but 
the Newfoundlanders, the most expert ice- 
navigators in the world, ridicule this, their 
experience being that there is no means 
of becoming aware of the presence of a berg 
save through the ghostly radiance it throws 
off as it approaches. 

Because of the ice the Grand Bank waters 
are but little navigated during several months 
of the year. Even the Atlantic liners had to 
abandon them owing to the presence of this 
menace. The experience of all shipping 
men is that an ice-cumbered ocean is only 
navigable by specially-built ships, and even 
then the greatest caution must be observed. 
That, too, is the experience of other 
countries with a peri-Arctic aspect. The 
widespread fields of frigid blue are not to 
be traversed with impunity by every “tin- 
pot” of a steamer, built only for contend- 
ing against wind and wave. The blow of 
an ice-hummock would fracture the plates 
of one of these as it would an egg-shell. 
Russia’s troubles in this respect brought out 
the Zrmack. On the Great Lakes there are 
powerful ferries that smash their way through 
flats of ice many inches thick. But this is 
but as porridge compared with the massive 
proportions of the Arctic floe in Newfound- 
land waters. Seven-eighths of an ice-block 
are below water, so when one sees an expanse 
of ice five or six feet high one knows that it 
is forty feet below the surface and a positive 
menace to everything near that is the creation 
of human hands. 

The physical difficulties these facts involve 
are neither few nor trivial, and to cope with 
them is almost beyond human power. There 
is nothing that can withstand floes or bergs ; 
they defy every fabric afloat and the most 
ingenious contrivances of human skill ; and 
unless some extraordinary invention will 
enable ships to detect the presence of ice 
in the vicinity through the pall of fog which 
enshrouds this area, this peril must continue 
to be the most serious limitation to scientific 
progress, marine architecture, and business 
endeavour in the navigating of the North 
Atlantic. 
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CHAPTER V. 


standing joke with the captain, 

and he waylaid him on several 

occasions to inquire into the 

progress he was making, and 

to give him advice suitable for all known 

emergencies at sea, together with a few that 

are unknown. Even Mr. Chalk began to 

tire of his pleasantries, and, after listening to 

a surprising account of a Scotch vessel which 

always sailed backwards when the men 

whistled on Sundays, signified his displeasure 

by staying away from Dialstone Lane for 
some time. 

Deprived of his society the captain con- 

soled himself with that of Edward Tredgold, 


a young man for whom he was beginning to 
entertain a strong partiality, and whose 
observations of Binchester folk, flavoured 
with a touch of good-natured malice, were a 
source of never-failing interest. 

“ He is very wide-awake,” he said to his 
niece. “There isn’t much that escapes 
him.” 

Miss Drewitt, gazing idly out of window, 
said that she had not noticed it. 

“Very clever at his business, I under- 
stand,” said the captain. 

His niece said that he had always appeared 
to her—-when she had happened to give the 
matter a thought—as a picture of indolence. 

“ Ah! that’s only his manner,” replied the 
other, warmly. “He’s a young man that's 
going to get on; he’s going to make his 
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mark. His father’s got money, and he'll 
make more of it.” 

Something in the tone of his voice attracted 
his niece’s attention, and she looked at him 
sharply as an almost incredible suspicion as 
to the motive of this conversation flashed 
on her. 

“T don’t like to see young men too fond 
of money,” she observed, sedately. 

“T didn’t say that,” said the captain, 
eagerly. “If anything, he is too open- 
handed. What I meant was that he isn’t 
lazy.” 

“He seems to be very fond of coming to 
see you,” said Prudence, by way of encourage- 
ment. 

“Ah!” said the captain, “and 

He stopped abruptly as the girl faced 
round. 

“ And?” she prompted. 

“And the crow’s-nest,” concluded 
captain, somewhat lamely. 

There was no longer room for doubt. 
Scarce two months ashore and he was trying 
his hand at match-making. Fresh from a 


” 


the 


world of obedient satellites, and ships re- 
sponding to the lightest touch of the helm, 
he was venturing with all the confidence of 
ignorance upon the most delicate of human 


undertakings. Miss Drewitt, eyeing him 
with perfect comprehension and some little 
severity, sat aghast at his hardihood. 

“ He’s very fond of going up there,” said 
Captain Bowers, somewhat discomfited. 

“Yes, he and Joseph have much in 
common,” remarked Miss Drewitt, casually. 
“They're somewhat alike, too, I always 
fancy.” 

“ Alike !” exclaimed the astonished cap- 
tain. “ Edward Tredgold like Joseph ? Why, 
you must be dreaming.” 

“Perhaps it’s only my fancy,” conceded 
Miss Drewitt, “ but I always think that I can 
see a likeness.” 

“There isn’t the slightest resemblance in 
the world,” said the captain. “ There isn’t a 
single feature alike. Besides, haven’t you 
ever noticed what a stupid expression Joseph 
has got ?” 

“Ves,” said Miss Drewitt. 

The captain scratched his ear and regarded 
her closely, but Miss Drewitt’s face was 
statuesque in its repose. 

“ There—there’s nothing wrong with your 
eyes, my dear?” he ventured, anxiously— 
“short sight or anything of that sort ?” 

“T don’t think so,” said his niece, gravely. 

Captain Bowers shifted in his chair and, 
convinced that such a superficial observer 
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must have overlooked many things, pointed 
out several admirable qualities in Edward 
Tredgold which he felt sure must have 
escaped her notice. The surprise with which 
Miss Drewitt greeted them all confirmed him 
in this opinion, and he was glad to think 
that he had called her attention to them ere 
it was too late. 

“He’s very popular in Binchester,” he 
said, impressively. ‘Chalk told me that he 
is surprised he has not been married before 
now, seeing the way that he is run after.” 

“Dear me!” said his niece, with sup- 
pressed viciousness. 

The captain smiled. He resolved to stand 
out for a long engagement when Mr. Tred- 
gold came to him, and to stipulate also that 
they should not leave Binchester. An ad- 
mirer in London to whom his niece had once 
or twice alluded—forgetting to mention that 
he was only ten—began to fade into what the 
captain considered proper obscurity. 

Mr. Edward Tredgold reaped some of the 
benefits of this conversation when he called 
a day or two afterwards. The captain was 
out, but, encouraged by Mr. Tasker, who re- 
presented that his return might be looked 
for at any moment, he waited for over an 
hour, and was on the point of departure 
when Miss Drewitt entered. 

“T should think that you must be tired of 
waiting ?” she said, when he had explained. 

“T was just going,” said Mr. Tredgold, as 
he resumed his seat. “If you had been five 
minutes later you would have found an empty 
chair. I suppose Captain Bowers won’t be 
long now ?” 

“ He might be,” said the girl. 

“T’ll give him a little while longer if I 
may,” said Mr. Tredgold. “I’m very glad 
now that I waited—very glad indeed.” 

There was so much meaning in his voice 
that Miss Drewitt felt compelled to ask the 
reason. 

“ Because I was tired when I came in and 
the rest has done me good,” explained Mr. 
Tredgold, with much simplicity. “Do you 
know that I sometimes think I work too 
hard?” 

Miss Drewitt raised her eyebrows slightly 
and said, “ Indeed! I am very glad that you 
are rested,” she added, after a pause. 

“Thank you,” said Mr. Tredgold, grate- 
fully. ‘I came to see the captain about a 
card-table I’ve discovered for him. It’s a 
Queen Anne, I believe ; one of the best 
things I’ve ever seen. It’s poked away in 
the back room of a cottage, and I only dis- 
covered it by accident.” 
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“Tt’s very kind of you,” said Miss Drewitt, 
coldly, “but I don’t think that my uncle 
wants any more furniture ; the room is pretty 
full now.” 

“T was thinking of it for your room,” said 
Mr. Tredgold. 

“Thank you, but my room is full,” said 
the girl, sharply. 

“Tt would go in that odd little recess by 
the fireplace,” continued the unmoved Mi. 
Tredgold. “We tried to get a small table 
for it before you came, but we couldn’t see 
anything we fancied. I promised the captain 
I’d keep my eyes open for something.” 

Miss Drewitt looked at him with growing 
indignation, and wondered whether Mr. 
Chalk had added her to his list of the 
victims of Mr. Tredgold’s blandishments. 
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Drewitt, firmly. “ Please don’t say anything 
to my uncle about it.” 

Mr. Tredgold looked disappointed. 
you please, of course,” he remarked. 

“Old things always seem a little bit 
musty,” said the girl, softening a little. “I 
should think that I saw the ghosts of dead 
and gone players sitting round the table. I 
remember reading a story about that once.” 

“Well, what about the other things ?” said 
Mr. Tredgold. “Look at those old chairs, 
full of ghosts sitting piled up in each other’s 
laps—there’s no reason why you should only 
see one sitter ata time. Think of that beau- 
tifully-carved four-poster.” 

“My uncle bought that,” 
Drewitt, somewhat irrelevantly. 

“Yes, but I got it for him,” said Mr. Tred- 


“ As 


said Miss 





“* DONE WITH IT?’ REPEATED THE GIRL, IN A STARTLED VOICE.” 


“Why not buy it for 
demanded. 

“ No money,” said Mr. Tredgold, shaking 
his head. “You forget that I lost two 
pounds to Chalk the other day, owing to 
your efforts.” 

“Well, I don’t wish for it,” said Miss 


yourself?” she 


gold. “ You can’t pick up a thing like that 
at a moment’s notice—I had my eye on it for 
years ; all the time old Brown was bedridden, 
in fact. I used to go and see him and take 
him tobacco, and he promised me that I 
should have it when he had done with it.” 
“Done with it?” repeated the girl, in a 




















startled voice. 
one, then ?” 

Mr. Tredgold, roused from the pleasurable 
reminiscences of a_ collector, remembered 
himself suddenly. “Oh, yes, he got another 
one,” he said, soothingly. 

“Ts—is he bedridden now ?” inquired the 
girl. 

“T haven’t seen him for some time,” said 
Mr. Tredgold, truthfully. “He gave up 
smoking and—and then I didn’t go to see 
him, you know.” 

“ He’s dead,” said Miss Drewitt, shivering. 
“He died in—— _ Oh, you are horrible!” 

“ That carving——” began Mr. Tredgold. 

“Don’t talk about it, please,” said the 
indignant Miss Drewitt. “I can’t understand 
why my uncle should have listened to your 
advice at all; you must have forced it on 
him. I’m sure he didn’t know how you 
got it.” 

“Yes, he did,” said the other. 
it was intended for his room at first. 
was quite pleased with it.” 

“Why did he alter his mind, then?” 
inquired the girl. 

Mr. Tredgold looked suddenly at the 
opposite wall, but his lips quivered and his 
eyes watered. Miss Drewitt, reading these 
signs aright, was justly incensed. 

““T don’t believe it,” she cried. 

“He said that you didn’t know and he 
did,” said Mr. Tredgold, apologetically. “I 
talk too much. I’d no business to let out 
about old Brown, but I forgot for the moment 
—-sailors are always prone to childish super- 
stitions.” 

“Are you talking about my uncle?” 
inquired Miss Drewitt, with ominous calm. 

“They were his own words,” said the 
other. 

Miss Drewitt, feeling herself baffled, sat for 
some time wondering how to find fault 
politely with the young man before her. Her 
mind was full of subject-matter, but the 
politeness easily eluded her. She threw out 
after a time the suggestion that his presence 
at the bedside of sick people was not likely 
to add to their comfort. 

Captain Bowers entered before the 
aggrieved Mr. Tredgold could think of a 
fitting reply, and after a hasty greeting 
insisted upon his staying for a cup of tea. 
By a glance in the visitor’s direction and a 
faint smile Miss Drewitt was understood to 
endorse the invitation. 

The captain’s satisfaction at finding them 
together was complete, but a little misunder- 
standing was caused all round, when Mr. 


“ Did—did he get another 


“Tn fact, 
He 
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Tasker came in with the tea, by the series of 
nods and blinks by which the captain strove 
to call his niece’s attention to various facial 
and other differences between his servant 
and their visitor. Mr. Tredgold, after stand- 
ing it for some time, created a little con- 
sternation by inquiring whether he had got 
a smut on his nose. 

The captain was practically the only talker 
at tea, but the presence of two attentive 
listeners prevented him from discovering the 
fact. He described his afternoon’s ramble 
at such length that it was getting late by the 
time they had finished. 

“Stay and smoke a pipe,” he said, as he 
sought his accustomed chair. 

Mr. Tredgold assented in the usual manner 
by saying that he ought to be going, and 
instead of one pipe smoked three or four. 
The light failed and the lamp was lit, but he 
still stayed on until the sound of subdued 
but argumentative voices beyond the drawn 
blind apprised them of other visitors. The 
thin tones of Mr. Chalk came through the 
open window, apparently engaged in argu- 
ment with a bear. A faint sound of hustling 
and growling, followed by a gentle bumping 
against the door, seemed to indicate that he 
—or perhaps the bear—was having recourse 
to physical force. 

“Come in,” cried the captain. 

The door opened and Mr. Chalk, some- 
what flushed, entered, leading Mr. Stobell. 
The latter gentleman seemed in a surly and 
reluctant frame of mind, and having ex- 
changed greetings subsided silently into a 
chair and sat eyeing Mr. Chalk, who, some- 
what nervous as to his reception after so 
long an absence, plunged at once into con- 
versation. 

“TI thought I should find you here,” he 
said, pleasantly, to Edward Tredgold. 

“Why?” demanded Mr. Tredgold, with 
what Mr. Chalk thought unnecessary abrupt- 
ness. 

“Well—well, because you generally are 
here, I suppose,” he said, somewhat taken 
aback. 

Mr. Tredgold favoured him with a scowl 
and a somewhat uncomfortable silence 
ensued. 

“Stobell wanted to see you again,” said 
Mr. Chalk, turning to the captain. “ He’s 
done nothing but talk about you ever since 
he was here last.” 

Captain Bowers said he was glad to see 
him ; Mr. Stobell returned the courtesy with 
an odd noise in his throat and a strange 
glare at Mr. Chalk. 
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“T met him to-night,” con- 
tinued that gentleman, “ and 
nothing would do for him but 
to come on here.” 

It was evident from the 
laboured respiration of the ardent Mr. Stobell, 
coupled with a word or two which had filtered 
through the window, that the ingenious Mr. 
Chalk was using him as a stalking-horse. 
From the fact that Mr. Stobell made no 
denial it was none the less evident, despite 
the growing blackness of his appearance, 
that he was a party to the arrangement. The 
captain began to see the reason. 

“Tt’s all about that island,” explained 
Mr. Chalk ; “he can talk of nothing else.” 

The captain suppressed a groan, and 


Mr. Tredgold endeavoured, but without 
success, to exchange smiles with Miss 
Drewitt. 


** Aye, aye,” said the captain, desperately. 

“He’s as eager as a child that’s going 
to its first pantomime,” continued Mr. Chalk. 

Mr. Stobell’s appearance was so alarming 
that he broke off and eyed him with growing 
uneasiness. 

“You were talking about a pantomime,” 
said Mr. Tredgold, after a long pause. 

Mr. Chalk cast an imploring glance at Mr. 
Stobell to remind him of their compact, and 
resumed. 

“ Talks of nothing else,” he said, watching 
his friend, “and can’t sleep for thinking of it.” 

“That’s bad,” said Mr. Tredgold, sympa- 
thetically. ‘Has he tried shutting his eyes 


and counting sheep jumping over a stile ?” 
“No, he ain’?,” said Mr. Stobell, exploding 

suddenly, and turning a threatening glance 

on the speaker. 


“And what’s more,” he 
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‘*MR. CHALK ENTEKED, LEADING MR. STOBELL.” 


added, in more ordinary tones, “he ain’t 
going to.” 

“ We—we'’ve been thinking of that trip 
again,” interposed Mr. Chalk, hurriedly. 
“The more Stobell thinks of it the more he 
likes it. You know what you said the last 
time we were here?” 

The captain wrinkled his brows and 
looked at him inquiringly. 

“Told us to go and find the island,” Mr. 
Chalk reminded him. “You said, ‘I’ve 
shown you a map of the island ; now go and 
find it.’” 

“Oh, aye,” said the captain, with a laugh, 
“so I did.” 

“ Stobell was wondering,” continued Mr. 
Chalk, “ whether you couldn’t give us just a 
little bit more of a hint, without breaking 
your word, of course.” 

“T don’t see how it could be done,” re- 
plied the captain, pondering ; “a promise is 
a promise.” 

Mr. Chalk’s face feil: He moved his chair 
aside mechanically to make room for Mr. 
Tasker, who had entered with a tray and 
glasses, and sat staring at the floor. Then he 
raised his eyes and met a significant glance 
from Mr. Stobell. 

“T suppose we may have another look at 
the map ?” he said, softly ; “just a glance to 
freshen our memories.” 

The captain, who had drawn his chair to 
the table to preside over the tray, looked up 
impatiently. 























“No,” he said, brusquely. 
Mr. Chalk looked hurt. “I’m very sorry,” 
he said, in surprise at the captain’s tone. 
“You showed it to us the other day, and I 
didn’t think 2 

“The fact is,” said the captain, in a more 
gentle voice—“ the fact is, I can’t.” 

“Can’t ?” repeated the other. 

“Tt is not very pleasant to keep on refusing 
friends,” said the captain, making amends for 
his harshness by pouring a serious overdose 
of whisky into Mr. Chalk’s glass, “and it’s 
only natural for you to be anxious about it, so 
I removed the temptation out of my way.” 

“Removed the temptation?” repeated 
Mr. Chalk. 

“T burnt the map,” said the captain, with 
a smile. 

“ Burnt it?” gasped Mr. Chalk. “ BURNT 
it?” 

“Burnt it to ashes,” said the captain, 
jovially. “It’s aload off my mind. I ought 
to have done it before. In fact, I never ought 
to have made the map at all.” 

Mr. Chalk stared at him in speechless 
dismay. 

“ Try that,” said the captain, handing Mr. 
Stobell his glass. 

Mr. Stobell took it from mere force of 
habit, and sat holding it in his hand as 
though he had forgotten what to do with it. 

“T did it yestérday morning,” said the 
captain, noticing their consternation. “ I had 
just lit my pipe after breakfast, and I suppose 
the match put me in mind of it. I took 
out the map and set light to it at Cape 
Silvio. The flame ran half-way round the 
coast and then popped through the middle 
of the paper and converted Mount Lone- 
some into a volcano.” 

He gave a boisterous laugh and, raising 
his glass, nodded to Mr. Stobell. Mr. 
Stobell, who was just about to drink, lowered 
his glass again and frowned. 

“I don’t see anything to laugh at,” he 
said, deliberately. 

“He can’t have been listening,” said Mr. 
Tredgold, in a low voice, to Miss Drewitt. 

“ Well, it’s done now,” said the captain, 
genially. “ You—you’re not going ?” 

“Yes, I am,” said Mr. Stobell. 

_ He bade them good-night, and then paus- 
ing at the door stood and surveyed them ; 
even Mr. Tasker, who was gliding in unobtru- 
sively with a jug of water, shared in his 
regards. 

“When I think of the orphans and 
widows,” he said, bitterly, “ I——” 

He opened the door suddenly and, closing 
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it behind him, breathed the rest to Dialstone 
Lane. An aged woman sitting in a door- 
way said, “ Hush /” 
CHAPTER VI. 

Miss Drewitt sat for some time in her 
room after the visitors had departed, eyeing 
with some disfavour the genuine antiques 
which she owed to the enterprise, not to say 
officiousness, of Edward Tredgold. That they 
were in excellent taste was undeniable, but 
there was a flavour of age and a suspicion of 
decay about them which did not make for 
cheerfulness. 

She rose at last, and taking off her watch 
went through the nightly task of wondering 
where she had put the key after using it last. 
It was not until she had twice made a fruit- 
less tour of the room with the candle that 
she remembered that she had left it on the 
mantelpiece downstairs. 

The captain was still below, and after a 
moment’s hesitation she opened her door and 
went softly down the steep winding stairs. 

The door at the foot stood open, and 
revealed the captain standing by the table. 
There was an air of perplexity and anxiety 
about him such as she had never seen 
before, and as she waited he crossed to the 
bureau, which stood open, and searched 
feverishly among the papers which littered it. 
Apparently dissatisfied with the result, he 
moved it out bodily and looked behind and 
beneath it. Coming to an erect position 
again he suddenly became aware of the 
presence of his niece. 

“It’s gone,” he said, in an amazed voice. 

“Gone?” repeated Prudence. ‘“ What 
has gone ?” 

“The map,” said the captain, fumbling his 
beard. “I put it in this end pigeon-hole 
the other night after showing it and I haven’t 
touched it since ; and it’s gone.” 

“ But you durnt it!” said Prudence, with 
an astonished laugh. 

‘The captain started. “No; I was going 
to,” he said, eyeing her in manifest con- 
fusion. 

“ But you said that you had,” persisted his 
niece. 

“ Yes,” stammered the captain, “I know I 
did, but I hadn’t. I was just looking ahead 
a bit, that was all. I went to the bureau 
just now to do it.” 

Miss Drewitt eyed him with mild reproach. 
“You even described how you did it,” she 
said, slowly. “You said that Mount Lone- 
some turned into a volcano. Wasn't it 
true?” 
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“HE MOVED IT OUT BODILY AND LOOKED BEHIND AND BENEATH IT.” 


“Figure o’ speech, my dear,” said the 
unhappy captain; “I’ve got a talent for 
description that runs away with me at times.” 

His niece gazed at him in perplexity. 

“You know what Chalk is,” said Captain 
Bowers, appealingly. “I was going to do it 
yesterday, only I forgot it, and he would 
have gone down on his knees for another 
sight of it. I don’t like to seem disobliging 
to friends, and it seemed to me a good way 
out of it. Chalk is so eager—it’s like re- 
fusing a child, and I hurt his feelings only 
the other day.” 

“Perhaps you burnt it after all and forgot 
it?” said Prudence. 

For the first time in her knowledge of him 
the captain got irritable with her. “I’ve 
not burnt it,” he said, sharply. “Where's 
that Joseph? He must know something 
about it !” 

He moved to the foot of the staircase, but 
Miss Drewitt laid a detaining hand on his arm. 

“Joseph was in the room when you said 
that you had burnt it,” she exclaimed. “ You 
can’t contradict yourself like that before 
him. Besides, I’m sure he has had nothing 
to do with it.” 
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“ Somebody’s got it,” grum- 
bled her uncle, pausing. 

He dropped into his chair 
and looked at her in con- 
sternation. “ Good heavens ! 
Suppose they go after it,” he 
said, in a.choking voice. 

“Well, it won’t be your 
fault,” said Prudence. “ You 
haven’t broken your word 
intentionally.” 

But the captain paid no 
heed. He was staring wild- 
eyed into vacancy and rump- 
ling his grey hair until it 
stood at all angles. His face 
reflected varying emotions. 

“Somebody has got it,” he 
said again. 

“Whoever it is will get 
no good by it,” said Miss 
Drewitt, who had had a 
pious upbringing. 

“ And if they've got the 
map they'll go after the 
island,” said the captain, 
pursuing his train of 
thought. 

“ Perhaps they won’t find 
it after all,” said Prudence. 

“Perhaps they won't,” 
said the captain, gruffly. 
He got up and paced the room restlessly. 

Prudence, watching him with much sympathy, 
had a sudden idea. 

“ Edward Tredgold was in here alone this 
afternoon,” she said, significantly. 

“No, no,” said the captain, warmly. 
“Whoever has got it, it isn’t Edward 
Tredgold. I expect the talk about it has 
leaked out and somebody has slipped in and 
taken it. I ought to have been more 
careful.” 

“He started when you said that you had 
burnt it,” persisted Miss Drewitt, unwilling 
to give up a theory so much to her 





liking. “You mark my words if his father 
and Mr. Chalk and that Mr. Stobell 
Good- 


don’t go away for a holiday soon. 
night.” 

She kissed him affectionately under the 
left eye—a place overlooked by his beard— 
and went upstairs again. The captain filled 
his pipe and, resuming his chair, sat in a 
brown study until the clock of the neigh- 
bouring church struck two. 

It was about the same time that Mr. 
Chalk fell asleep, thoroughly worn out by the 
events of the evening and a conversation 























with Mr. Stobell and Mr. Tredgold, whom he 
had met on the way home waiting for him. 

The opinion of Mr. Tredgold senior, an 
opinion in which Mr. Stobell fully acquiesced, 
was that Mr. Chalk had ruined everything 
by displaying all along a youthful impetuosity 
sadly out of place in one of his years and 
standing. The offender’s plea that he had 
thought it best to strike while the iron was 
hot only exposed him to further contumely. 

“ Well, it’s no good talking about it,” said 
Mr. Tredgold, impatiently. “It’s all over 
now and done with.” 

“Half a million clean chucked away,” 
said Mr. Stobell: 

Mr. Chalk shook his head and, finding 
that his friends had by no means exhausted 
the subject, suddenly bethought himself of 
an engagement and left them. 

Miss Vickers, who heard the news from 
Mr. Joseph Tasker, received it with an 
amount of amazement highly gratifying to 
his powers as a narrator. Her strongly- 
expressed opinion afterwards that he had 
misunderstood what he had heard was not 
so agreeable. 

“T supposé I can believe my own ears?” 
he said, in an injured voice. 

“He must have been making fun of them 
all,” said Selina. ‘He couldn’t have burnt 
it—he couldn't.” 

“Why not ?” inquired the other, surprised 
at her vehemence. 

Miss Vickers hesitated. “ Because it 
would be such a silly thing to do,” she said, 
at last. “ Now, tell me what you heard all 
over again—slow.” 

Mr. Tasker complied. 

“T can’t make head or tail of it,” said 
Miss Vickers when he had finished. 

“Seems simple enough to me,” said 
Joseph, staring at her. 

“ All things seem simple when you don’t 
know them,” said Miss Vickers, vaguely. 

She walked home in a thoughtful mood, 
and for a day or two went about the house 
with an air of preoccupation which was a 
source of much speculation to the family. 
George Vickers, aged six, was driven to the 
verge of madness by being washed three 
times in succession one morning ; a gag of 
well - soaped flannel being applied with 
mechanical regularity each time that he 
strove to point out the unwashed condition 
of Martha and Charles. His turn came when 
the exultant couple, charged with having 
made themselves dirty in the shortest time 
on record, were deprived of their breakfast. 


Mr. Vickers, having committed one or two 
Vol. xxvii. —42. 
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minor misdemeanours unchallenged, attri- 
buted his daughter’s condition to love, and 
began to speak of that passion with more 
indulgence than he had done since his 
marriage. 

Miss Vickers’s abstraction, however, lasted 
but three days. On the fourth she was 
herself again, and, having spent the day in 
hard work, dressed herself with unusual care 
in the evening and went out. 

The evening was fine and the air, to one 
who had been at work indoors all day, 
delightful. Miss Vickers walked briskly 
along with the smile of a person who has 
solved a difficult problem, but as she drew 
near the Horse and Groom, a hostelry of 
retiring habits, standing well back from the 
road, the smile faded and she stood face to 
face with the stern realities of life. 

A few yards from the side-door Mr. Vickers 
stood smoking a contemplative pipe; the 
side-door itself had just closed behind a tall 
man in corduroys, who bore in his right hand 
a large mug made of pewter. 

“Ho!” said Selina, “so this is how you 
go on the moment my back is turned, is it ?” 

“What d’ye mean?” demanded Mr. 
Vickers, blustering. 


“You know what I mean,” said his 


daughter, “standing outside and sending 
Bill Russell in to get you beer. That’s 
what I mean.” 

Mr. Vickers turned, and with a little 


dramatic start intimated that he had caught 
sight of Mr. Russell for the first time that 
evening. Mr. Russell himself sought to 
improve the occasion. 

“Wish I may die ” he began, solemnly. 

“Like a policeman,” continued Selina, 
regarding her father indignantly. 

“T wish I was a policeman,” muttered 
Mr. Vickers. “I'd show some of you.” 

“What have you got to say for yourself ?” 
demanded Miss Vickers, shortly. 

“ Nothing,” said the culprit. “I s’pose I 
can stand where I like? ‘There’s no law 
agin it.” 

“Do you mean to say that you didn’t send 
Bill in to get you some beer?” said his 
daughter. 

“Certainly not,” said Mr. Vickers, with 
great indignation. “ I shouldn’t think of such 
a thing.” 

“T shouldn’t get it if ’e did,” said Mr. 
Russell, virtuously. 

“ Whose beer is it, then?” said Selina. 

“Why, Bill’s, I spose; how should I 
know ?” replied Mr. Vickers. 

“Yes, it’s mine,” said Mr. Russell. 
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“Drink it up, then,” commanded Miss 
Vickers, sternly. 
Both men started, and then Mr. Russell, 


bestowing a look of infinite compassion upon 
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“SHE STOOD FACE TO FACE WITH THE STERN 
REALITIES OF LIFE.” 


his unfortunate friend, raised the mug 
obediently to his sensitive lips. Always a 
kind-hearted man, he was glad when the 
gradual tilting necessary to the occasion had 
blotted out the picture of indignation which 
raged helplessly before him. 

“I ’ope you're satisfied now,” he said 
severely to the girl, as he turned a triumphant 
glance on Mr. Vickers, which that gentleman 
met with a cold stare. 

Miss Vickers paid no heed. 
home,” she said to her father ; 
Horse and Groom to-morrow.” 

Mr. Vickers muttered something under his 
breath, and then, with a forlorn attempt at 
dignity, departed. 

Miss Vickers, ignoring the remarks of one 
or two fathers of families who were volun- 


“You get off 
“T’ll see to the 
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teering information as to what they would do 
if she were their daughter, watched him out 
of sight and resumed her walk. She turned 
once or twice as though to make sure that 

she was not observed, and then, 

making her way in the direction 
of Mr. Chalk’s house, approached 
| it cautiously from the back. 


ny 


Mr. Chalk, who was in the garden 
engaged in the useful and healthful 
occupation of digging, became aware 
after a time of a low whistle proceeding 
from the farther end. He glanced almost 
mechanically in that direction, and then 
nearly dropped his spade as he made 
out a girl’s head surmounted by a large 
hat. The light was getting dim, but the 
hat had an odd appearance of familiarity. 
A stealthy glance in the other direction 
showed him the figure of Mrs. Chalk 
standing to attention just inside the 
open French windows of the drawing- 
room. 

The whistle came again, slightly increased 
in volume. Mr. Chalk, pausing merely to 
wipe his brow, which had suddenly become 
very damp, bent to his work with renewed 
vigour. It is an old idea that whistling aids 
manual labour; Mr. Chalk, moistening his 
lips with a tongue grown all too feverish for 
the task, began to whistle a popular air with 
much liveliness. 

The idea was ingenious, but hopeless from 
the start. The whistle at the end of the 
garden became piercing in its endeavour to 
attract attention, and, what was _ worse, 
developed an odd note of entreaty. Mr. 


Chalk, pale with apprehension, could bear 
no more. 

“Well, I think I’ve done enough for one 
night, 


” he observed, cheerfully and loudly, as 











he thrust his spade into the ground and 
took his coat from a neighbouring bush. 

He turned to go indoors and, knowing his 
wife’s objection to dirty boots, made for the 
door near the kitchen. As he 
passed the drawing-room window, 
however, a low but imperative 
voice pronounced his name. 


“ Yes, my dear,” said 
Mr. Chalk. 

“ There’s a friend of 
yours whistling for you,” 
said his wife, with forced 
calmness. 

“ Whistling ?” said Mr. 
Chalk, with as much surprise as a man could 
assume in face of the noise from the bottom 
of the garden. 

“Do you mean to tell me you’can’t hear 
it?” demanded his wife, in a choking voice. 

Mr. Chalk lost his presence of mind. “I 
thought it was a bird,” he said, assuming a 
listening attitude. 

“ Bird?” gasped the indignant Mrs. 
Chalk. “Look down there. Do you call 
that a bird?” 

Mr. Chalk looked and uttered a little cry 
of astonishment. 

“T suppose she wants to see one of the 
servants,” he said, at last ; “ but why doesn’t 
she go round to the side entrance? I shall 
have to speak to them about it.” 

Mrs. Chalk drew herself up and eyed him 
with superb disdain. 

“Go down and speak to her,” she com- 
manded. 

“Certainly not,” said Mr. Chalk, braving 
her, although his voice trembled. 
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“Why not?” 

“Because if I did you would ask me 
what she said, and when I told you you 
wouldn’t believe me,” said Mr. Chalk. 







“HE MADE OUT A GIRL’S HEAD SURMOUNTED BY A LARGE HAT.” 


“You—you decline to go down?” said 
his wife, in a voice shaking with emotion. 

“T do,” said Mr. Chalk, firmly. “ Why 
don’t you go yourself?” 

Mrs. Chalk eyed him for a moment in 
scornful silence, and then stepped to the 
window and sailed majestically down the 
garden. Mr. Chalk watched her, with parted 
lips, and then he began to breathe more 
freely as the whistle ceased and the head 
suddenly disappeared. Still a little nervous, 
he watched his wife to the end of the garden 
and saw her crane her head over the fence. 
By the time she returned he was sitting in an 
attitude of careless ease, with his back to the 
window. 

“Well ?” he said, with assurance. 

Mrs. Chalk stood stock-still, and the 
intensity of her gaze drew Mr. Chalk’s eyes 
to her face despite his will. For a few 


seconds she gazed at him in silence, and 
then, drawing her skirts together, swept 
violently out of the room. 
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visited 








She had not a 
very good memory 
for figures; but 
her reports were 
patiently enough 
received until she 
spoke of grapes 
weighing such an 
incredible number 
of pounds to the 
bunch that her 
auditors had _ to 
protest. With a 
view to vindica 
tion she thereupon 
wrote to her West 
ern friends asking 
for a photograph 
showing just how 
grapes do grow in 
California. In due 
time she received 
the picture of the 
loaded grape 
arbour above 
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THE COMBINATION PICTURE, MADE UP OF THE THREE FOLLOWING | Photo 
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LXXIII.—A VINERY OF MELONS. 





OME time ago an Eastern lady To old-fashioned folk who think that 
California, and on her photographs, like figures, do not: lie, this 
return home she, of course, had picture is an excellent example of what an 
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wonderful size of Californian fruits. It is, in fact, printed from a combination of 


to say about the expert photographer can do with his negatives. 





A GRAPE-VINE AT CAKPENTERIA, CALIFORNIA, FROM WHICH THE VINE IN THE COMBINATION 
From a) PICTURE IS TAKEN. (Photo. 
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A FIELD OF MELONS~—THE LOWER PORTION OF THIS PICTURE, TURNED UPSIDE DOWN, PRODUCES IN THE 


From a) 


three negatives, carefully pieced together, 
which represent three entirely different 
scenes, and which are also reproduced with 
this. The basis of the combination picture, 
at the bottom of the previous p ge, shows the 
huge grape-vine at Carpenteria, California, 
supported from its extensive arbour. 

Upon the negative of this was super- 
imposed, but upside down, the lower half of 
the photograph shown above, which is the 


COMBINATION PICTURE THE EFFECT OF MELONS HANGING ON 


THE VINE, [ Photo. 

picture of a field of Californian pumpkins 
ready for harvesting. Then a section of the 
last photograph, showing the farmers loading 
the pumpkins upon the waggon, was added, 
and the result was the combination photo- 
graph representing grapes as big as pumpkins. 
The credit of this ingenious picture, which, 
it is perhaps needless to say, was intended 
only for a joke, is due to Mr. N. H. Reed, 
Santa Barbara, California. 








PART OF THIS PICTURE WILL ALSO BE SEEN 
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LXXIV.—THE ROMANCE OF A RUG. 


By G. 


In the museum of Oriental art of M. Pardo, 
at Constantinople, is to be seen what is 
probably the most precious carpet in the 
world. 

Its history is very interesting. In the 
fourteenth century there was great rivalry 
between Turkey and Persia in that branch 
of textile art in which both countries ex- 
celled. The rivalry and competition had 
been so keen that the Shah Abbas sent to 
Mahomet III. five carpets by way of a 
triumphant challenge to the Turkish artists. 
He believed that nobody in Turkey could 
equal, much less surpass, them, and the 
chronicles of the time recount that they were 
beautiful beyond anything that had hitherto 
been seen in the East. Celebrated as these 
carpets were, thrown down as a challenge- 
glove, they disappeared utterly, and up to 
eighteen months ago, despite the efforts of 
collectors, they seem to have been com- 
pletely lost. 

One day a very old man, shabbily dressed, 
came to M. Pardo’s office and told him that 
he had an old rug which had been in his 
family for generations. The family legend 
connected with it was that in the reign of 
Mahomet III. a very beautiful daughter 
of the house had been selected for the 
harem of the Sultan, with whom she had 
become a great favourite. As is customary 
with those who occupy that position, she 
was allowed to send to her family presents 
of articles from the palace, and it was in 
this way that the rug had come into the 
possession of his family. He said that he 
would like M. Pardo to look at it, to see 
if it were of any value. 

It was a matter of daily occurrence in 
M. Pardo’s establishment to have people 
coming to offer old carpets for sale, and it 
was not until after a second visit that the old 
man induced M. Pardo to go and inspect it. 
When he did so he was struck dumb with 
astonishment and, as he told me himself, his 
heart began to palpitate so violently that he 
did not know what was going to happen to 
him. A connoisseur and expert from his 
youth upwards, he realized the magnitude of 
his discovery. Here was a piece of work 


surpassing anything that he had ever seen, 
and which could be nothing else than one of 
those five carpets sent by the Shah of Persia 
at the time of that international duel. It was 
not in good preservation, and that portion of 
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the pattern which had been covered with 
gold thread had almost entirely disappeared, 
but even as it stood it was to carpets what the 
Venus de Milo is to statuary. 

Filled with suppressed excitement and 
scarcely trusting himself to speak, he left the 
old man with the understanding that he 
should hear from him later on. He spent a 
sleepless night, troubled with conflicting 
emotions. He felt he could not tell the old 
man that the carpet was worthless and obtain 
it from him, as he might, for a few pounds. 
On the other hand, if he were to inform him 
that he was in the possession of a treasure it 
would inevitably result in the competition of 
many rival bidders. He also felt that he was 
entitled to the reward of his discovery. 

Finally he returned to the old man, told 
him that the carpet was certainly worth fifty 
pounds, but that he was prepared to give him 
one hundred pounds if he sold it to him 
there and then, without offering it to the 
competition of other buyers. The owner 
refused, however, to part with it at all. It is 
needless to go into the particulars of seven 
weeks’ negotiation, during which time M. 
Pardo says that he did not enjoy a single 
night’s sound sleep. The old man was not 
so hard up that it was absolutely necessary 
for him to part with his treasure. He spoke 
frequently of showing it to the curator of 
the Constantinople State Museum, which 
would have been fatal to M. Pardo. 

One fine day a policeman came to the old 
man and told him that it had come to the ears 
of the Sultan that he was the-possessor of this 
carpet, and that before night it was going to 
be confiscated. Within an hour of that time 
M. Pardo came along; the owner seemed 
more willing to sell, but at a higher price 
than he had been already offered, Roll after 
roll of notes came from Pardo’s pockets ; he 
felt recklessly excited when so near grasping 
his prize. Finally a bargain was struck, and 
he wound the rug like a cummerbund inside 
his overcoat, donned a Turkish disguise of 
beard, spectacles, and green -turbaned fez, 
with which he had provided himself for the 
purpose of greater precaution, and so reached 
a closed carriage which he had in waiting 
for him a mile away and drove to his house 
as fast as the horses could go. 

The expenditure on its acquisition was 
small in comparison to that required for the 
work of restoration which lay before him. 
































So fine was the texture of the carpet that he 
found it almost impossible to procure any 
workers of sufficient knowledge and delicate 
dexterity to be capable of dealing with the task. 
The secret of replacing the goldwork seemed 
to be altogether lost. After a long and 
tiring search he at length discovered two 
Armenian girls, sisters, who could deal with 
it. The services of these he secured by 
agreeing to pay them ten shillings a day 
each for the remainder of their lives. 
Watching them, as I have done, at their 
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treasure, he said that one of the great 
European museums would probably buy it, 
or that perhaps it would go to America, 
where of late most of the-best rugs were 
going. Mr. Harry Walters, of Baltimore, for 
instance, had recently beaten the records of 
all collectors by the choice specimens he had 
bought. 

English connoisseurs were the first to 
appreciate and go in for buying the best 
carpets of the Orient ; then followed the 
French, and now the Americans buy the best 
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THE MOST PRECIOUS RUG IN THE WORLD, MADE IN A CHALLENGE BETWEEN TURKEY AND PERSIA. 
From a Photo 


work I obtained an idea of how trying and 
difficult it is. The fine gold thread used is 
taken from very old pieces of embroidery, 
and the strain on the eyesight of the workers 
is such that at most they can work only two 
or three hours a day. With each stitch one 
holds the tightly-drawn thread underneath, 
while the other works on the opposite side 
of the fabric. Although M. Pardo is the 
most gentle and considerate of masters he 
says he has known both the girls, each of 
whom is very delicate, to faint while at their 
work. If either were to fall sick or die he 
says he absolutely knows of no others to 
take their places, and his supreme ambition 
is to have this rug finished in time for the 
St. Louis exhibition. 

When I asked him where he expected to 
find a buyer for such a costly and unique 





either of the old specimens or what are 
newly manufactured. 

One great thing about these carpets or rugs 
is that they practically never wear out. They 
are everlasting, and whatever signs of wear 
appear tone down their colours and make 
them more artistically attractive. It seems 
to me quite in the fitness of things that now 
the best art work of this kind should be 
found to be going to the United States, 
where, with such costly and limited house 
space, the walls should not be the only place 
for displaying works of art. ‘The rich and 
harmonious colours, of pictures of these 
Oriental artists are not to be despised because 
we have to look down upon them, and are 
not to be the less treasured by the genuine 
connoisseur—the lover of things beautiful— 
because they are trodden on by his feet. 
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LXXV.—A BURNING SHIP. 


By ArTHUR E. FRASER. 











From a) TWO MINUTES AFTER THE FIRE BROKE OUT. ( Photo, 


THE set of pictures herewith taken by me 
at Kobé, Japan, shows very vividly the terrors 
of a fire on board ship—perhaps unique repre- 
sentations of a stern and awful fact. The 
ship in the photographs is the French mail 
steamer Zonkin, owned by the Messageries 
Maritimes de France, which at 2 p.m. on 
August 6th last year, was lying peacefully at 
her moorings in Kobé harbour. At one 
minute past two my 


were a mass of flames, and a strong wind that 
was blowing at the time soon carried the 
flames aft, towards the saloon. The fourth 
picture was taken about three hours after the 
fire started, and shows the ship surrounded 
by launches, fire-boats, and other craft. A 
close inspection will show about twelve hoses 
hanging over the starboard bow 

By this time the flames on the fore-bridge 





attention was called to 
a small curl of smoke 
issuing from the fore- 
hold of the TZonkin, 
and by the time I got 
out the camera it had 
increased to the 
amount as seen in the 
first picture. The 
second picture was 
taken at about three 
minutes past two, and 
the third picture as 
soon as I could turn 
round the film again. 
It was an appalling 
sight, the roar of the 
flames and smoke 
sounding like a huge 
blast-furnace. In ten 
minutes the whole of 
the bridge, chart-room, 


and -officers’ quarters —— Froma} 








ONE MINUTE LATER. (Photo. 




















From a Photo. 


and for’ard part of the upper promenade deck 
were fairly under control, but blazing chunks 
of wood still kept dropping from the iron 
skeleton, which was practically all that re- 
mained of this portion of the steamer. The 
port side seemed to have fared worse than the 
starboard, for it was 
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ANOTHER MINUTE LATER, SHOWING CHLORATE OF POTASH BLOWING UP. 
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when it was no longer needed. This 
step indeed was rendered necessary 
as the flames had caught in several 
places, and so that no obstacle or 
fitting of an inflammable nature 
should remain chairs and other things 
had been quickly thrown overboard. 
It is stated that the fire was due to 
a coolie dropping a cigarette in the 
fore-hold, wherein two thousand 
kegs of chlorate of potash were 
stowed, of which only about two 
hundred had been discharged. 

Many great artists have attempted 
to depict on canvas the horrors of a 
fire at sea. Such painters, as well as 
writers who have endeavoured to 
achieve the same result in words, 
have not escaped suspicion, among 
those who have had no actual experi- 
ence of such an event, of sometimes 
exaggerating the horrors of the scene 
for the sake of artistic effect, but 
such a series of photographs as these 
serve to acquit them of the charge. 

It is true that this ship was burnt 
in harbour and that no lives were 
lost. But conceive the scene if 
such a fire had broken out in mid- 
ocean on board a vessel crowded with 
passengers. Add, in imagination, 
to the dense volumes of smoke, the red and 
lurid glare of flames which the camera is in- 
capable of reproducing, and it will be admitted 
that even such a painting as Turner’s burn- 
ing of the slave ship provides but a pale 
representation of the reality. 








stilltoouncomfortably 
dangerous to invite 
mere onlookers to risk 
their skins. The port 
midship boat was 
entirely destroyed, 
while on the starboard 
side the steam launch 
had been gutted of 
its. woodwork. 

In order to pre- 
vent the flames from 
the fore-part of the 
Tonkin spreading to 
the after-part while 
the vessel still lay 
bows on to the wind, 
an awning had 
quickly been spread, 
and this was speedily 


thrown overboard 
Vol. xxvii.—43. 


THE FIRE SUBSIDING, TAKEN ABOUT THREE HOURS LATER. 














The Heart of the Footballer. 
By C. B. Fry. 


HE footballer, the name with- 
out initials or a “ Mr.” in the 
Saturday team lists, has he a 
heart? The heart, I mean, 
of a man and a sportsman ; 
the heart of a brother. 

A curious question, maybe. In Sheffield 
or Manchester, nay, in parts of London, what 
a curious stare would answer it! But sensible 
enough, needing no answer at a meet of the 
Quorn, say, or at lunch im a West-end club. 





At lunch in a West-end club there sat and 
smoked cigars, with a side-glance out at the 
cold, misty river, with a little chat on ethics 
of literature and psychology of belief, three 
editors, an author, and “a mere athlete.” 
And at a turn of the talk, haphazard, he 
alone, the “ mere one,” believed and affirmed 
the true and abiding sportsmanship of the 
footballer. 

The old epigrams, the old catch-phrases, 
clever (and oh! so ignorant), quoted them- 
selves to prove how the venom of a smart 
alliteration, of a question-begging epithet, 
can breed false opinion and thoughtless 
acceptance of untruth. 

“ You are wrong, wrong, wrong,” upspake 
the “mere one.” “ You condemn what you 
know as little as I know the strings of 
Kubelik’s violin. These men you lightly class 
in some murky category of qualified ruffianism 
are—men, most of them, clean of skin and 
clean of mind, simple and hard and brave. 
Give me to lead a picked regiment of modern 
fvotballers, trained and armed, against any 
reasonable odds—for my life at stake. Nay, 
Roberts of Kandahar never led a regiment 
such as these could be! Grit to the core ; 
smelling of clean health—salt eau-de-Cologne ; 
and—Britons.” 

Excited words ; but how truly nearer the 
truth than the unwitting cynicism of the 
epigrams. 


The heart of the footballer? Honour it 
while you may, or learn to honour it: the 
heart that, under other names, has done 
greatly for England at Crecy, at Waterloo, at 
Inkerman, at Rorke’s Drift, at Ladysmith. 

Granted, there are middling sorts in every 
crew. But why sit down and extract the 
worst from football v@ the moderate kind of 
football paper? Why—and at second-hand, 
too—-take this as the essence of the players ? 
Why? When there is such an infinity of 


good in the game, however seldom recorded. 
One player one month is ordered off the 
field for ill-temper; one ground one year 
is banned for a semi-riot. Granted ; and is 
that the whole story ? 

‘Nay, there are other memories. 
the “‘ mere one” said :— 

“Football has many aspects and can be 
turned this way or that to appear in any 
shape you please. Rough, hideous, brutal, 
venal, clean, honourable, grand, magnificent, 
all at once, according as you see it. But the 
foundation of the matter is the simple human 
delight in the physical contest where physical 
prowess is displayed. It is a tale as old as 
the Greek legends of Hector and Achilles, 
and the thread runs through the history of 
mankind—the Olympian games, the Roman 
amphitheatre, the medieval tournament, the 
prize-ring, football.” 

And again: “ Paid players? Yes: but what 
is it to these twenty-two athletes, eleven 
against eleven, that they will take each his 
bit o’ money at week-end? Here on the 
field they are footballers with naught in mind 
but to win a football match—footballers pure 
and simple, clean men with clean blood, 
supple joints, and tough, elastic muscles, just 
flinging into their play all their disciplined 
co-operative skill, a skill acquired not without 
hard trying and much self-denial. You can 
make other pictures of players, but this is 
one, and radically true. No place near this 
true picture for your cynic, pale and blood- 
less, with his epigram ; nor for your sceptic, 
fat and feeble, with his philosophic doubt. 
It is deeds here, action and sympathy with 
action—a human struggle for a known and 
simple end—a win at football.” 

Here in England of to-day there is a world 
strangely unknown to many a leading lady 
and London citizen—a great, live world 
where, if you spun fine phrases about football 
being a mere pastime and recreation, you 
would be met by a grim, misunderstanding 
smile ; a world where football is football— 
the chief branch of sport—to be taken very 
seriously for the brief ninety minutes it lasts, 
to be talked about in the workshop and 
factory amid hard work, to be anticipated 
and remembered ; a world where a footballer 
is a man and a brother, with points to mark 
and discuss—a man and a brother to be 
loved and honoured for his prowess—not, 
as is often the case elsewhere, an alien auto- 
maton for any seedy pen to spill its wit upon, 


For, as 
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And the “mere one” said again: “ You 
cannot properly understand football or the 
footballer unless some time in your life you 
have spent an open-eyed week or two in a 
Midland or northern town. There among 
the smoke-stacks and the mine-heads, the 
cobbled streets and the solid, grimy little 
houses, lives a spirit of football which you 
would never discover in familiar London or 
in the quiet agricultural towns of the southern 
counties ; a spirit of football the very exist- 
ence of which you would doubt did you 
mis-know football only as it appears in the 
average newspaper. Up in the North and 
the Midlands there is, on the one hand, hard 
work, real work—busy, long hours in the 
workshop and factory ; and the wheels whiz 
and whirl, and the tall chimneys push forth 
their trails of heavy black smoke over the 
bleak hills. And, on the other hand, there is 
sport at week-ends and 
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town chock-full of football. It owns a fine 
team, and if anything goes wrong with a 
player, so they say, the football manager goes 
to the mouth of a coal-pit and whistles down 
the pipe—“ Send up a left half-back” ; and 
up shoots the clanking iron cage with Bill, 
the left half-back, inside, fit to play in a First 
League match, hard as his own hammer, 
with a cropped bullet-head and the joy of 
football in his feet. And to a man the ten 
thousand crowd at the match knows Bill on 
sight, even if he has never played for the 
club before. The mayor says, “ Why, surely, 
that’s Bill Thorpe, from Jackson’s pit!” The 
small boy whistles through his fingers and 
shouts, “Good lad, Bill ; good lad!” 

The ten thousand crowd has its uncouth 
parts—perhaps its rough edges ; but enjoy— 
well, it does enjoy: black-fisted, wholesome, 
hearty, entirely game enjoyment of the game 
it loves. A player hurts 
his ankle and _ limps 





at odd times, sport in 





the form of bowls and 
brassies and knurr-and- 
spell and football — 
chiefly football. The 
game is human and 
deep in human hearts 
— perhaps for a little 
harm, and surely for a 
great big good. Believe 
me !” 

And they believed 
him, for he spake of 
what he knew—a world 
where he had lived 
and moved and _ had 











lamely to the sanctuary 
of the touch-line; the 
trainer, in shirt-sleeves, 
gallops out with a towel 
and a bottle of his own 
“rubbing stuff.” The 
crowd near the touch- 
line murmurs kind and 
loud, “ Be hard, lad ; be 
hard.” And in three 
minutes back goes the 
patient to the throbbing, 
quick-footed fray, cheered 
to the next six towns for 
his recovery. Get hurt 














part of his being. The 
breath of truth blew 
fresh across his memory 
of men and things. He could tell of the 
hard, grey weather of a northern football 
town ; of the murky grimness of the ground, 
with its barriers of smoke-soiled, side-swept 
snow and straw. He knew the hardy, pale- 
faced crowd behind the barriers ; the man— 
in thousands—with a tight strip of spotted 
flannel round his neck, who means to see 
if he pays to go in and means to shout 
his will, hoarse and crisp, in picture-making 
northern burr. 

An unconventional world it is where foot- 
ball grows and is fostered best ; where the 
whole busy town from head-man to hind- 
man, from mayor and corporation to him 
that works the electric-tram points with a 
spike, all of them believe in football and love 
the game. There is a little town up North 


where coal and iron are common, a rich little 





EDGAR CHADWICK. 
From a Photo. by R. Thiele & Co. 


and recover if you would 
feel a real football cheer. 
Uncouth, perhaps, but 
they do enjoy: like Vikings. 

The memory clings happily still of a Cup-tie 
at Bury. They jeered us for troubling to come 
all the way from Southampton ; whistled their 
tunes at us; twisted nerve-racking rattles at 
us; waved their crude colours at us. See them 
stand and sway through the tense ebb and 
flow of the game—that keen-witted, close- 
observing crowd ! Then! Hear them cheer 
us, cheer us to the echo of the far-off hills, 
when we beat them; beat their own home 
team—the darling team of their week-long 
hopes and fears ; cheer us with a deep, organ- 
voiced cheer when we beat them. Such 
memories keep the escutcheon of “ paid foot- 
ball” fairly clean. You see it bright even 
through a passing breath of tarnish. 

The more so when you have played many 
and many a ringing game with and against 
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these various men; some of them dandy, 
well-dressed accountants, some of them 
guiltless of collars and livers on the game ; 
but everyone a footballer to the toe-caps. 
All sorts of sportsmen. 

Edgar Chadwick of Liverpool might meet 
you any day in the streets of, say, Blackburn. 
He would show you, no doubt, as well-baked 
bread as any in the North. 
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There is another Chadwick—Arthur—no 
relation, who plays for Portsmouth, and has 
played for England : a centre half-back, red- 
headed, and very fit to see. He is an expert 
maker of lace, they say, and a judge of lace. 
Master baker, master lace-maker, footballers, 
sportsmen, good men on a side. 

Excellent Scots drift South. From the 
Hearts of Midlothian 
there came this way to 





He bakes bread, or has 





it baked, they say, when 
there is no football on. 
They say he has saved 
every penny he has made 
as a football professional. 
They say he is a land- 
owner in some wealthy 
little sporting place up 
North. A leading citizen 
You may be sure he 
owns a window - garden, 
and knows every reason 
why the plant grows as it 
does. His house would 








Hampshire one of the 
best — Buick of Ports- 
mouth—just a Scot, and 
a cabinet-maker. Small 
rather and slight, with 
yellow hair and double- 
jointed hips, he sets 
himself on the field to 
play the entire opposing 
team with skill and 
consummate observance 
of all rules. He might 
have no other trade than 
football, yet he would 
be known apart from 














be neat and tidy, with 





very white sills and 
door- steps. And Mrs. 
Chadwick goes to see 
him play, whatever and wherever, you 
may be quite sure, with an understanding 
eye for every twist and turn of the game, 
especially for “off-side.” And such a critic ! 
He, Edgar, owns the clearest, star-like, twink- 
ling eye ever seen on the 


ARTHUR CHADWICK. 
From a Photo by R. Thiele & Co 


football. Only a foot- 
baller—but it is enough : 
if you play as he does, 
with all your soul laid headlong into 
the game. Is it nothing to be a familiar 
Saturday afternoon guiding star to six thou- 
sand or thrice six thousand eyes, guiding 
all unwittingly with a humble example o! 
“always play the game 
and play your best”? Is 





morning of a final Cup- 





tie — twinkling with 
delight at the thought of 
a nervous game. Eyes! 
He is full of them for 
football ; studded with 
them ; on his poll, on 
his knees, on his ankles, 
on his toes: all over; 
and they all see into the 
other goal at every angle. 
He plays football. He 
might have been a polo- 
pony that needed no 
hand on the bridle, no 
leg behind the girth ; he 











it too much to say that 
such a player does far 
more than play his game? 
Well, the keen young 
Scot lives fit and cares 
to do so. And, after all, 
limber energy and un- 
compromising dash are 
something, even in a 
game. The man, just 
Albert Buick of Ports- 
mouth Football Club, 
plays his game with the 
heart of a sportsman. 














would gallop correct 
throughout, passage and 
bend and what-not to a 
hair, for the love of polo. A fine little 
charger for a light-weight colonel, sure-footed 
and cool, in a cavalry scurry. But he is a 
man, and wears big shin-pads and plays club- 
football with all his heart, just as he used to 
for England against Scotland. 


ALBERT BUICK. 
From a Photo. by R. Thiele & Co. 


There are other 
memories, similar and as 
pleasant, some sixteen 
miles away at South- 

ampton. Old comrades these, George 
Molyneux and Harry Wood. Of a good 


hunter, wise and a clean jumper, men say the 
horse has a heart. Of these two footballers, 
who that has seen them play would deny a 
heart as big after its kind ? 















































GEORGE MOLYNEUX. 
From a Photo. by R. Thiele & Co. 


George Molyneux, for instance, was born 
some twenty-seven years ago with the shadow 
of being in earnest thrown 
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fond of cricket in the August, summering in 
the North, wintering in the South. But his 
best football effort, alongside of you, surely 
it will oil your joints for you when you grow 
old and the air is keen and the wind drives 
low. 

Then Harry Wood of the undimmed spirit, 
once a worker in iron, firm and heavy to 
meet, hearty and cheery, see him move down 
the steep stone stairs of his football home, 
Southampton Dell. His style jumps at your 
vision so you have eyes to see—resourceful, 
unselfish, tactical, strategic. on the field of 
play and an easy-handed, firmly gentle captain 
off the field, a pattern to his team, thinking 
friendly thoughts of all the world and smoking 
a big, wholesome pipe in the evening. But 
a most persevering, unquenchable spirit per- 
vading a game is his—such that, when the 
game seems lost and over, something rustles 

round in the minds of 








over him for ever. He 
was once a plumber. 
He came into a football 
world and found himself 
therein, and made his 
many - wrinkled, clean - 
shaven face welcome in 
any team: a healthy, 
hard-bitten, kindly face. 


Who would doubt the 
heart of such a _ true 
fellow, with such dry 


humour and such a ready 
smile? Simply a safe, 
determined, cool back, 











his team: “ No, not all 
over yet; another hard 
try, a full tilt to the 
bitter end ; anything may 
happen—two goals in the 
last five minutes.” This 
is merely in a game of 
football, but the same 
sort of spirit, grown 
bigger and older, has 
kept the flag flying in 
sterner places—at Luck- 
now, at Mafeking. If 
Harry Wood has sons 
they might do good work 














clever at kicking and 
tackling, with the knack 
of keeping his goal un- 
molested. Whoever partners him on the foot- 
ball field or off it has a comrade as sound as 
the Bank of England. AA little thing it may 
sound among all the great things of the world, 
but comradeship, even in a game, means 
something. What of the goals saved? Nay, 
it gives a rare good sporting soul-fillip to 
remember goals saved, the saving of which 
meant every fibre of nerve and muscle 
strained to go one better than the would-be 
goal-getter. Live memories these, quick with 
the red blood of good comradeship, memories 
of effort to do one’s co-operative best in 
tough League games and tougher Cup-ties— 
effort which somehow with its extra bit of 
try might lift one up the steep and narrow 
way as well as any quiet recited prayer. 
Think of the grim, quick football fight—put 
Molyneux there with the goal to clear; 
think how he will try all out. A footballer 
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for England, with strong 
bodies and _ observant 
minds, in all sorts of ways. 

Turn far northward to shipping Sunder- 
land and see Doig the goal-keeper, who came 
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From a Photo. by R. Thiele & Oo. 
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long ago from Arbroath, in Forfarshire. He 
might have stayed in Scotland and lived 
where the cold mists rise quickly and the 
purple of the heather is blotted out in grey ; 
a shepherd with a long plaid thrown round 
him, waiting in the rain 
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is full of method and level of head. He, the 
fast runner in deep mud, the decisive rapid 
dribbler, the well-poised placer of what 
weight he has, home like a flash. Non- 
chalant, imperturbable, patient, swift of 

action, a sudden danger 








on his own Scottish hills 
to fetch the sheep—one 
dog away rounding them 
home, the other dog sit- 
ting at heel and listening 
for trouble, and Doig’s 
keen ear and eye over 
all, kind and far-feeling. 
But he is not a shepherd, 
you say; nothing so 
useful. Perhaps not. But 
he might have been ; and 
as it is, he is a very per- 
fect goal-keeper in busy 
Sunderland and the joy 











to goal-keepers. Just a 
methodical Scot, looking 
for chances and _ rarely 
missing them. The stuff 
a business man is made 
of ; a business-like centre 
forward, leaving his mark 
of method in football, 
and the thrill of his dash 
in the heart of the crowd. 

Farther north, across 
the Border, there plays 
for the Rangers in 
Glasgow a captain of 
Scotland, Jock Robert- 














of thousands in League 
matches. Dour at times, 
no doubt, but game as a 
pebble washed spherical by a brown burn. 
Did you see the twinkle in his eye, hear the 
mellow ring of his voice, see the ruddy, 
seasoned health-glow on his cheek, as he 
stood up at Tottenham last year to receive 
the Sheriffs’ Shield from Lord Kinnaird? <A 
kindly man: a timekeeper in a big shipyard. 

Pass farther north to Tynedale, to neigh- 
bouring emulous Newcastle, where quick- 
firing guns are made and battleships. There 
discover McColl, the erstwhile centre forward 





























McCCOLL. 
From a Photo. by Lafayette. 


of Queen’s Park, the amateur club of Scot- 
land, but a clever accountant, now in a New- 
castle firm and a professional in the New- 
castle ranks. Which does he work the 


better, his books or his play? Doubtful ; he 


JOCK ROBERTSON. 
From a Photo. by the Globe Photo. Co 


son, a left half-back with 
scarcely a rival. Once, 
a curly-headed flaxen 
youth, he played for a south-coast club, 
and played like a demon and a law-abiding 
footballer. But the North snared him back, 
the crisp air of the North and the busy bustle 
of the Clydeside shipyards. ‘There he works 
in the week, helping to shape timber into 
floating form, spending his evenings to better 
himself with a Pitman’s shorthand book and 
a typewriter. Good stuff this from the 
employer’s point of view: and such a player 
when the football turn comes on ! 





























JACK SHARP. 
From a Photo. by R. Thiele & Co. 


Or you might, on your way home, put in 
at Everton and see Jack Sharp, once of 
Hereford Thistle and Aston Villa. In the 
winter a dashing right-wing forward in a dark 
blue shirt for Evertony with a true centre. 








— 


























In summer a plucky, hard-hitting batsman 
for Lancashire with a red rose on his cap; a 
daring spirit in cricket, with nervous power 
and a strong will; young and light-hearted 
and merry ; difficult to stop. Born a healthy 





























C. SAGAR. 
From a Photo. by Barbour. 


sportsman, he plays where big crowds always 
watch him. And what but good do they 
gain from his style? A trier of this sort has 
little to fear on the score of example. ‘A 
pleasure to see him come out with his smart 
touch-line run, or to see him bowl his soul 
out against a difficult batsman. He runs a 
business of some sort between whiles—surely 
with success. And, maybe, has a very happy 
home ; he is of that kind. So sorry to fail, 
so sincerely proud when his best comes off. 
Why not set him down on 
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him an advantage in heading, at which 
branch of the game he is a past - master. 
Has played for England against Scot- 
land, Ireland, and Wales, having altogether 
seven caps.” Such is his football character. 





























TOM CRAWSHAW, 
From a Photo. by R. Thiele & Co. 


But has that tall, well-knit form, that manly, 
boyish face, that square jaw and high fore- 
head—have they no history outside football ? 
I wonder. 

“ Goodalls all good,” they say, or ought to 
say, in Derby: Archie and John. Archie 
comes from Ireland ; and what a heart beats 
inside that sturdy frame—a heart unbeaten ! 
It may beat a shade more thoughtful now 
after all these struggling years ; his mind may 
have a solemn turn towards what was once 

a game of games to him. 





But no one who ever met 





the credit page of foot- 
ball, and along with him 
Sagar of Bury, without in- 
quiry, a tall, long-limbed, 
beautiful player with 
lozenge eyes and a natural 
bent for fair, effective foot- 
ball. Space for doing 
things no object with a 
ball at his feet ; a frequent 
winner of Cup-ties. A 
faithful forward for Bury 
for many seasons, and 
faithful in other things. 








him will ever remember 
the day when Archie’s 
body did not resist the 
opposing side with some 
portion of his own. Don’t 
talk of last year’s Final. 
Strong, young, rushing 
Bury won, all over and 
anyway ; it was their day. 
But gratitude looks back 
on Archie’s years.” Recall 
the roll of goals saved and 
scored. See the opposing 

















Most Bury players are 
mill- hands five days a 
week. 

Faithful, too, to Sheffield Wednesday, the 
club that holds the championship of the 
League, through fair weather and foul, is 
Tom Crawshaw, the centre half - back, 
Sheffield born. The book says: “ Has been 
one of the mainstays of the Wednesday 
Club for many seasons, His height gives 





ARCHIE GOODALL. 
From a Photo. by Dereske 


goal - keeper shuddering 
at the recollection of 
Archie’s hurtle! Hear 
the goal net twang and stretch at the 
whistling cannon — shot from his foot. 
These are things to remember; and the 
man’s hard-working influence on his side. 
Good memories locked in the store and 
labelled “A. Goodall, Sportsman, Trier.” 
the 


Is the wind bleak and cold? Is 
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ground ice-bound and 
rough? Nothing to an 
Irish footballer who 


never smokes and never 
drinks ; live- hewn from 
human granite for football 
and for life. 

Then there is brother 
John, another veteran, but 
English. The book says: 
“One of the grandest 
players who ever stepped 
on the football field and 
a model for all players.” 
His memory is in the store 
labelled like his brother’s. 
A long-headed, long- 
footed, silent, 


calculating centre forward, 
ready to play inside right or outside nght 
or anywhere, or to coach a team. 
man has a word to say save to his credit. 
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JOHN GOODALL. 
From a Photo. by R. Thiele & Co. 


And no 





land citizen, ready to trade 
with the world and to 
make a fair profit in 
return for “Made in 
England” goods. No bad 
sample. He might be an 
architect. 

Then Crabtree, the 
master artist of football, is 
he not to be reckoned a 
“great heart” if only for 
his immortal football ? 
Leave him in football: 
seek not beyond: it is 
enough. 

Or take a London man, 
John Cameron of Totten- 


ham Hotspur—the secretary, the manager, 
the tactful man of counsel, the resourceful 
forward. Ready to play at a pinch untrained 
and not to make a mess of it. 


Methodical, 
























































HOWARD SPENCER. 


From a Photo. by R. Thiele & Co. 


A citizen of Birmingham, creditable in 
renown and a business-like master of iron- 
ware or some such commodity, is Howard 


Spencer. This is the man 
who has done such service 
as back for the great Aston 
Villa Club and for Eng- 
land; one of the steadiest, 
finest, and most honour- 
able of backs. Nothing 
but what is broad-minded 
and generous about this 
player’s play; on to the 
field goes his home life of 
iron, smoothed into the 
velvet of perfect law and 
order as these are known 
in football. The broad 
back and _ well - brushed 
hair of a thorough Mid- 





























JOHN CAMERON, 
From a Photo. by R. Thiele & Co. 


. W. CRABTREE. 
From a Photo. by A. Greenwood. 


and with not one ounce of fuss ; on hand to 
play, on hand to organize. 
off the field seeing the good points of the 


One who comes 


other side, winners or 
losers as the case may be. 
A sound sporting player, 
with nerve and knowledge 
and science. Able to write 
many letters morning and 
evening, and to rummage 
through intricate finance 
and balance-sheets. What 
they would like to all men; 
always his true self. 

Random fancies, selected 
impressions, taking the 
best or some of it, neglect- 
ing the rest. Yes, but true 
as they go. And the foot- 
baller has a heart. 




















A Picture-Puzzle 


Train. 





By Emory JAMEs. 


OME say that the picture-puzzle 
train’ has been devised for the 
express benefit of the stout old 
lady who never knows where to 
find her luggage in a crowded 
train. The inventor 
would be the first to 
deny this . impeach- 
ment, and, according 
to his own language, . 
he would probably 
“have right.” The 
picture - puzzle train 
has been devised, not 
for the benefit of the 
aged and obese, but 
for all humanity. It 
has come into being 
as a panacea for one 
of the travelier’s 
greatest woes— 
namely, the difficulty 
of finding, in a long 
and crowded railway 
train, a seat tempo- 
rarily left ; and it has 
its reason for being 
in the fact that the 
pictorial appeals to all. On this account 
the nickname of “ Picture --Puzzle Train ” 
given to the Paris - Cherbourg express by 
one of the London papers, when that 
train began to run a short time ago, is not 
altogether happy. The pictures were put 
upon the train not that travellers should 
be confused, but that 








AN EXAMPLE OF THE ENAMELIED PICTURES WHICH ARE 
FIXED UPON THE CARRIAGE WINDOWS, 


It is the idea of M. Edouard Cros, a well- 
known civil and mining engineer of Paris, 
and was first tried, we believe, with success 
on the Paris, Lyons, and Mediterranean 
system. 


It consists in placing on the 
corner window of 
each compartment of 
a train a small 

_ enamelled pieture, 
about a foot square, 
so distinctive in cha- 
racter that no one will 
be likely to forget it. 
One of these is shown 
in the first illustration 
on this page. The 
following pictures are 
for use as luggage 
labels, and will be 
referred to later on. 
There are elephants, 
lions, balloons, wind- 
mills, guitars, mon- 
keys, flags, anchors, 
bunches of grapes, 
trees, stars, crescents, 
ships, cannon, rhino- 
ceroses—in fact, 

everything under the sun that lends itself to 

illustration. The more novel and bizarre the 
design, the more likely is it to serve its purpose. 

What this purpose is needs little amplifica- 
tion to explain. It is indeed most difficult, 
as those- who travel greatly will admit, to 
distinguish one railway carriage from another 
in these days of long- 





their confusion might 
be prevented. At 
first there was, it is 
true, a little wonder- 
ment at the meaning 
of the symbols, 
coupled with expres- 
sions of amusement 
from those casual fre- 
quenters of the Gare 
St. Lazare who hap- 
pened to catch sight 
of the window mena- 
gerie, but wonder- 
ment and jibe quickly 
gave way to a feeling 
of amazement thatthe 
usefulness of the idea 
had not been'thought 
of before. 

Vol. xxvii. —44. 





THIS AND THE FOLLOWING er 
OF THE DESIGNS FOR WINDOWS AND LUGGAGE LABELS, their compartments 





PICTURES SHOW THE VARIETY 


distance travelling 
and lengthy trains. 
Especially has the 
difficulty been in- 
creased since the rail- 
ways began to paint 
the coaches a uniform 
colour, and if on a 
journey of four or five 
hours one stops to 
fortify the inner man 
at a buffet one is apt 
to get the sandwich 
but to lose the train. 

It happens over and 
over again on French 
lines and on many 
English ones _ that 
travellers jump from 
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If a seat has already been taken the 
traveller can instruct his porter to place his 
luggage in the compartment ornamented by 
the remembered sign. The system seems, 
indeed, simplicity itself, and should be as 
benéficial to the jaded porter as to the 
traveller. 

-In a little pamphlet issued by M. Cros, 
entitled “ The Power of the Picture Applied 
to Railways,” the inventor has pointed out 
the benefit of his system not only for pas- 
senger traffic, but for luggage and goods 
trafic. He points out that the railways, 
which are continually increasing the facilities 
for travelling, have done not a little to in- 
crease the neurasthenia of the present day, 
owing to the shaking of the train and the 
special mental excitement caused in those 
who undertake long journeys. 

He cites the case 
of an official who 





without taking notice 
of the carriage they 
have left, and in the 
rush necessitated by 
the brief halt find 
themselves running 
after a moving train 
and jumping into 
any carriage merely 
because unable to 
find their proper 
compartment. The 
little glass sign, with 
its embossed ele- 
phant or bunch of 
grapes, aids the 
traveller in this rush 
against time, and the 
experience of those 
who have used the 
Paris-Cherbourg express points to the belief 
that the laughed-at device of a few months 
ago is already becoming an actual necessity. 

The possibilities in the proper use of this 
device are many, but the convenience to the 
public is the most important. Granted, for 
instance, that two travellers, one of whom 
has already taken his seat in the train, have 
met on the station platform during the pretty 
little jaunt of observation which takes place 
on Continental platforms before the train 
departs. 

“Halloa, old chap!” says one. “You 
going by this train?” 

“ Yes,” is the prompt reply. 

“Then let us sit together. Put your bag 
in where you see that elephant. That’s 
where I’m sitting,” and the thing is done 
without undue loss of brain tissue. 








enters a buffet and 
cries out to. the 
travellers there 
assembled, ‘‘ You 
have still ten 
minutes.” The in- 
ventor naively re- 
marks: “It often 
happens that this 
announcement  pro- 
duces an effect 
opposite to that in- 
tended. The majority 
precipitate them- 
selves tumultuously 
as if the train were 
already on the move.” 
At the start and on 
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after the initial ex- 





arrival at the desti- 
nation, moreover, 
a sort of confusion 
reigns supreme when 
popular expresses 
are“ running, especi- 
ally on_ holidays, 
which, he points out, 
can be minimized 
by means of these 
little designs. He 
shows conclusively 
that the numbers on 
the carriages are of 
little use in finding 
one’s .seat, because 
in hunting for that 
seat the traveller 
finds more trouble 
in seeking for the 
number than for the picture. Moreover, it 
is exceedingly difficult to remember a com- 
pound number of four or five figures. On 
the other hand, an association of ideas 
takes place in the traveller’s ‘rain between 
the picture and its situation on the windows 
of the train. 

In regard to luggage the system is even 
more simple. The various designs used to 
mark the traveller’s bags and trunks are 
square pieces of white gummed paper, with 
the design prominent in the middle. When 
the tourist arrives at a station each piece 
is labelled alike, say with a balloon or a 
crescent, and when the train arrives at a 
station each traveller's luggage is easily 
sorted out. The designs on the luggage 
labels, from which we have made a selection 
for illustration in this article, are as varied 
and amusing as those 











pense has been met 
it saves money for 
the railways. The 
American brass 
checks are used re- 
peatedly, whereas the 
paper labels, having 
once served their pur- 
pose, are destroyed. 

English railway 
officials, we are told, 
have scoffed some- 
what at the picture- 
puzzle train. To an 
evening paper the 
manager of one of 
the great southern 
lines said, “I don’t 
think that system 
will ever be introduced here. What would 
be the good of it? If a man has a 
grain of common sense at all he can 
locate his compartment before he goes into 
the buffet, and will know exactly. where 
to go when he comes out. I admit 
that there sometimes is a difficulty, but 
I don’t see that you are to mend, matters 
very much by filling carriage windows 
with a _ series of picture puzzles. If 
a man is running along a platform in a 
desperate hurry looking for a compartment, 
he will not be able to distinguish an elephant 
from an ostrich or a fiddle from a guitar. 
No, it won’t do.” 

Another manager said that the tendency 
is to do away with *the present system of 
cars with doors for each compartment, 
and that the carriages of the future would 
be more like the 








enamelled on the 
windows of the train. 

We venture here to 
say that the system, 
simple as it is, seems 
less convenient than 
the check system 
used in America, by 
which the traveller 
obtains a small piece 
of numbered brass, 
to be carried in his 
pocket, upon delivery 
of which he receives 
his property. The 
American system 
prevents theft, where- 
as the system of M. 
Cros does not, and 











American style, with 
a door at each end. 
He _ remarked also 
that the buffet diffi- 
culties are gradually 
being solved by the 
introduction of trains 
on which passengers 
could obtain their 
food without recourse 
to the station buffet, 
and another remark- 
ed that the system of 
sending luggage in 
advance is doing 
away with the diffi- 
culties now common 
on the English rail- 
ways. 


























ture of the Persian cats, the 
musk-rats, the common cow, 
and the uncommon burglar, 
all the children slept till it 
was ten o'clock, and then it 
was only Cyril who woke ; but he attended 
to the others, so that by half-past ten every- 
one was ready. “Let’s go somewhere by 
carpet,” he said. 

“TI wouldn’t if I were you,” said the 
Phoenix, yawning, as it swooped down from 
its roost on the curtain-pole. “I’ve given 
you one or two hints—but now concealment 
is at an end, and I see I must speak out.” 

It perched on the back of a chair and 
swayed to and fro, like a parrot on a swing. 

“What's the matter now?” said Anthea. 
She was not quite so gentle as usual, because 
she was still weary from the excitement of 
last night’s cats. “I’m tired of things 
happening. I sha’n’t go anywhere on the 
carpet. I’m going to darn my stocking.” 

“ Darn ?” said the Phoenix, “darn? From 
those young lips these strange expres- 
sions — 

“Mend, then,” 
needle and wool.” 

The Pheenix opened and shut its wings 
thoughtfully. 

“ Your stockings,” it said, “are much less 





said Anthea, “with a 








By E. NEssirt. 





IX.—THE BURGLAR’S BRIDE. 


important than they now appear to you. 
But the carpet! Look at the bare, worn 
patches ; look at the great rent at yonder 
corner. The carpet has been your faithful 
friend—your willing servant. How have 
you requited its devoted service ?” 

“Dear Phoenix,” Anthea urged, “don't 
talk in that horrid lecturing tone. You 
make me feel as if I’d done something 
wrong. And really it zs a Wishing Carpet, 
and we haven’t done anything else to it— 
only wishes.” 

“Only wishes,” repeated the Phceenix, 
ruffling its neck-feathers angrily; “and 
what sort of wishes? Wishing people to 
be in a good temper, for instance. What 
carpet did you ever hear of that had such 
a wish asked of it? But this noble fabric 
on which you trample so recklessly ” (every- 
one removed its boots from the carpet and 
stood on the linoleum), “this carpet never 
flinched. It did what you asked, but the 
wear and tear must have been awful. And 
then last night! I don’t blame you about 
the cats and the rats, for those were its 
own choice ; but what carpet could stand a 
heavy cow hanging on to it at one corner?” 

“T should think the cats and rats were 
worse,” said Robert; “look at all their 
claws——” 

“Yes,” said the bird, “eleven thousand 
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nine hundred and forty of them—lI dare say 
you noticed? I should be surprised if these 
had not left their mark.” 

“Good gracious,” said Jane, sitting down 
suddenly on the floor, and patting the edge 
of the carpet softly, “do you mean it’s 
wearing out ?” 

“ Tts life with you has not been a luxurious 
one,” said the Pheenix. ‘“ French mud twice. 
Sand of sunny shores twice. Soaking in 
Southern Seas once. India once. Goodness 
knows where in Persia once. Musk-rat-land 
once. And once, wherever the cow came 
from. Hold your carpet up to the light, and 
with cautious tenderness, if you please.” 





“IT WAS FULL OF LITTLE HOLES.” 


With cautious tenderness the boys held 
the carpet up to the light ; the girls looked, 
and a shiver of regret ran through them as 
they saw now those eleven thousand nine 
hundred and forty claws had run through the 
carpet. It was full of little holes ; there were 
some large ones, and more than one thin 
place. And at one corner a strip of it was 
torn, and hung forlornly. 

“We must mend it,” said Anthea ; “ never 
mind about my stockings. I can sew them 
up in lumps with sewing cotton if there’s 
no time to do them properly. I know it’s 
awful, and no girl who respected herself, and 
all that ; but the poor, dear carpet’s more 
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important than my silly stockings. 
out now, this very minute.” 

So out they all went and bought wool to 
mend the carpet, but there is no shop in 
Camden Town where you can buy Wishing- 
wool—no, nor in Kentish Town either. How- 
ever, ordinary Scotch heather-mixture finger- 
ing seemed good enough, and this they bought, 
and all that day Jane and Anthea darned and 
darned and darned. The boys went out for 
a walk in the afternoon, and the gentle Phoenix 
walked up and down the table—for exercise, 
as it said—and talked to the industrious girls 
about their carpet. 

“It is not an ordinary, ignorant, innocent 
carpet from 
K idderm in- 
ster,” it said ; 
“it is a carpet 
with a past: 
a Persian past. 
Do you know 
that in happier 
years, when 
that carpet was 
the property of 
caliphs, viziers, 
kings, and sul- 
tans, it never 
layona floor?” 

“T thought 
the floor was 
the proper 
home of a 
carpet,” Jane 
interrupted. 

“Not of a 
magic carpet,” 
said the Phee- 
nix. “ Why, if 
it had been 
allowed to lie 
about on 
floors there 
wouldn’t be much of it left now. No, 
indeed. It has lived in chests of cedar- 
wood, inlaid with pearl and ivory, wrapped in 
priceless tissues of cloth-of-gold, embroidered 
with gems of fabulous value. It has reposed 
in the sandal-wood caskets of princesses, and 
in the rose-attar-scented treasure-houses of 
kings. Never, never, had anyone degraded it 
by walking on it, except in the way of busi- 
ness, when wishes were required, and then they 
always took their shoes off. And you———” 

“Oh, don’t,” said Jane, very near tears. 
“You know you’d never have been hatched 
at all if it hadn’t been for mother wanting a 
carpet for us to walk on.” 


Let’s go 
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“You needn’t have walked so much or so 
hard,” said the bird. “But come, dry that 
crystal tear, and I will relate to you the story 
of the Princess Zuleika, the Prince of Asia, 
and the Magic Carpet.” 

“Relate away,” said Anthea. 
please do.” 

“The Princess Zuleika, fairest of Royal 
ladies,” began the bird, “had in her cradle 
been the subject of several enchantments. 
Her grandmother had been in her day > 

But what in her day Zuleika’s grandmother 
had been was destined never to be revealed, 
for Cyril and Robert suddenly burst into the 
room, and on each brow were the traces of 
deep emotion. On Cyril’s pale brow stood 
beads of agitation and perspiration, and on 
the scarlet brow of Robert was a large black 
smear. 

“What ails ye both?” asked the Phoenix, 
and it added tartly that story-telling was 
quite impossible if people would come inter- 
rupting like that. 

“Oh, do shut up, for my sake,” said Cyril, 
sinking into a chair. 

Robert smoothed the ruffled golden 
feathers, adding, kindly: “ Squirrel doesn’t 
mean to be a beast; it’s only that the most 
awful thing has happened, and stories don’t 
seem to matter so much. Don’t be cross. 
You won't be when you've heard what’s 
happened.” 

“Well, what Aas happened?” said the 
bird, still rather crossly; and Anthea and 
Jane paused with long needles poised in 
air, and long needlefuls of Scotch heather- 
mixture fingering wool drooping from them. 

“The most awful thing you can possibly 
think of,” said Cyril. “That nice chap, 
our own burglar, the police have got him-— 
on suspicion of stolen cats. That’s what his 
brother’s missis told me.” 

“Oh, begin at the beginning,” cried 
Anthea, impatiently. 

“Well, then, we went out, and down by 
where the undertaker’s is, with the china 
flowers in the window—you know—there 
was a crowd, and, of course, we went to have 
a squint. And it was two bobbies and our 
burglar between them, and he was being 
dragged along ; and he said, ‘I tell you them 
cats was giv’ me. I got ’em in exchange for 


“T mean, 





me milking a cow in a basement parlour up 
Camden Town way.’ 

“ And the people laughed. Beasts! And 
then one of the policemen said perhaps he 
could give the name and address of the cow 
and the young ladies and gents; and he 
said no, he couldn’t, but he could take them 


there if they'd only leave go of his coat- 
collar and give him a chance to get his 
breath. And the policeman said he could 
tell all that to the magistrate in the morning. 
He didn’t see us. And so we came away.” 

“Oh, Cyril, how cou/d you !” said Anthea. 

“Don’t be a pudding-head,” Cyril advised. 
“A fat lot of good it would have done if we’d 
let him see us. No one would have believed 
a word we said either. They'd have thought 
we were kidding. We did better than let him 
see us. We asked a boy where he lived, and 
he. told us—and we went there—and it’s a 
little greengrocer’s shop, and we bought some 
Brazil nuts. Here they are.” The girls 
waved away the Brazil nuts with loathing and 
contempt. 

“Well; we had to buy something, and while 
we were making up our minds what to buy 
we heard his beother’s missis talking. She 
said when he came home with all them 
miaoulers she thought there was more in 
them than met the eye. But he would go 
out this morning with the two likeliest of 
them, one under each arm. She said he sent 
her out to buy blue ribbon to put round their 
beastly necks, and she said if he got three 
months’ hard it was her dying word that he’d 
got the blue ribbon to thank for it—that 
and his own silly thieving ways, taking cats 
that anybody would know he couldn’t have 
come by in the way of business, instead of 
things that wouldn’t have been missed, which 
Lord knows there are plenty such, and——” 

“Oh, séop!” cried Jane. And indeed it 
was time, for Cyril seemed like a clock that 
had been wound up and could not help 
going on. “Where is he now?” 

“At the police-station,” said Robert, for 
Cyril was out of breath. “The boy told us 
they’d put him in the cells and bring him up 
before the Beak in the morning. I thought 
it was a jolly lark last night, getting him to 
take the cats. But now : 

“The end of a lark,” said the Phoenix, “ is 
the beak.” 

“Let’s go to him,” cried both the girls, 
jumping up. “Let’s go and tell the truth. 
They must believe us.” 

“They can’t,” said Cyril. “Just think! 
If anyone came to you with such a tale you 
couldn’t believe it, however much you tried. 
We should only mix things up worse for 
him.” 

“There must be something we could do,” 
said Jane, sniffing very much ; “ my own dear 
pet burglar! I can’t bear it. And he was 
so nice, the way he talked about his mother, 
and how he was going to be so extra honest. 





























THE PH@NIX 


Dear Phoenix, you must be able to help us. 
You’re so good and kind and pretty and 
clever. Do, do tell us what to do!” 

The Pheenix rubbed its beak thoughtfully 
with its claw. 

“You might rescue him,” it said, “and 
conceal him here till the law-supporters had 
forgotten about him.” 

“That would be ages and ages,” said 
Cyril, “and we couldn’t conceal him here. 
Father might come home at any moment, 
and if he found the burglar here 4e wouldn’t 
believe the true truth any 
more than the police would. 
That’s the worst of the truth. 
Nobody ever believes _ it. 
Couldn’t we take him some- 
where else ?” 

Jane clapped her hands. 

“The sunny southern 
shore,” she cried, 
“where the cook is 
being Queen. He 
and she would be 
company for each 
other.” 

And really the idea 
did not seem bad, if — 
only he would con- 
sent to go. 

So, all talking at 
once, the children arranged to 
wait till evening, and then to 


seek the dear burglar in his IP 


lonely cell. 

Meantime Jane and Anthea 
darned away as hard as they 
could, to make the carpet as 
strong as possible. For all felt 
how terrible it would be if the 
precious burglar, while being carried to the 
sunny southern shore, were to tumble through 
a hole in the carpet, and be lost for ever in 
the sunny southern sea. 

The servants were tired after Mrs. Wig- 
son’s party, so everyone went to bed early, 
and when the Phoenix reported that both 
servants were snoring in a_ heartfelt and 
candid manner the children got up. They 
had never undressed. Just putting their 
nightgowns on over their things had been 
enough to deceive Eliza when she came to 
turn out the gas. So they were ready for 
anything, and they stood on the carpet and 
said :— 

* wish we were in our burglar’s lonely 
cell.” 

And instantly they were. 

I think everyone had expected the cell 
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to be the “deepest dungeon below the castle 
moat.” I am sure no one had doubted that 
the burglar, chained by heavy fetters to a 
ring in the damp stone wall, would be toss- 
ing uneasily on a bed of straw, with a pitcher 
of water and a mouldering crust untasted 
beside him. Robert, remembering the under- 
ground passage and the treasure, had brought 











“H.R mucae 


1De3 4 


“JANE AND ANTHEA DARNED AWAY AS HARD AS THEY COULD.” 


a candle and matches, but these were not 
needed. 

The cell was a little, whitewashed room 
about twelve feet long and six feet wide. On 
one side of it was a sort of shelf sloping a 
little towards the wall. On this were two 
rugs, striped blue and yellow, and a water- 
proof pillow. Rolled in the rugs and with 
his head on the pillow lay the burglar, fast 
asleep. (He had had his tea—though this 
the children did not know ; it had come from 
the coffee-sshop round the corner, in very 
thick crockery.) The scene was plainly 
revealed by the light of a gas-lamp in, the 
passage outside, which shone into the cell 
through a pane of thick glass over the 
door. 

“T shall gag him,” said Cyril, “and Robert 
will hold him down. Anthea and Jane and 
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the Phoenix can whisper soft nothings to him 
while he gradually awakes.” 

This plan did not have the success it 
deserved, because the burglar, curiously 
enough, was much stronger, even in_ his 
sleep, than Robert and Cyril, and at the 
first touch of their hands he leapt up and 
shouted out something very loud indeed. 

Instantly a foot was heard outside. An- 
thea threw her arms round the burglar and 
whispered, “It’s 
us —the ones 
that gave you 
the cats. We've 
come to save 
you, only don’t 
let on we’re 
here. Can’t we 
hide some- 
where ?” 

Heavy boots 
sounded on the 
flagged passage 
outside, and a 
firm voice 
shouted :— 

“ Here—you 
—stop that row, 
will you ?” 

“ All right, governor,” 
replied the burglar, still 
with Anthea’s arms round 
him; “I was only a- 
talkin’ in my sleep. No 
offence.” 

It was an awful mo- 
ment. Would the boots 
and the voice come in? 
Yes !— No! — the voice 
said :— 

“Well, stow it, will 

>» 







And the boots went 
heavily away, along the passage and up some 
sounding stone steps. 

“ Now, then,” whispered Anthea. 

“ How the blue Moses did you get in?” 


asked the burglar, in a hoarse whisper of 


amazement. 

“On the carpet,” said Jane, truly. 

“ Stow that,” said the burglar. “One on 
you I could ’a’ swallowed, but four—and a 
yellow fow).” 

“Look here,” said Cyril, sternly ; “ you 
wouldn’t have believed anyone if they’d told 
you beforehand about your finding a cow 
and all those cats in our nursery.” 

“That I wouldn’t,” said the burglar, with 
whispered fervour. 


= “* ALL RIGHT, GOVERNOR,’ 
you! ANTHEA'S 


“ Well, then,” Cyril went on, “just try to 
believe what we tell you and act accordingly. 
It can’t do you any arm, you know,” he went 
on, in hoarse, whispered earnestness. “ You 
can’t be very much worse off than you are 
now, you know. But if you'll just trust to 
us, we'll get you out of this right enough. 
No one saw us come in. The question is— 
where would you like to go?” 

“T’d like to go to Boolong,” was the instant 
reply of the burglar. “I’ve always 
wanted to go on that there trip, but 
I’ve never ’ad the ready at the right 

time of year.” 

“Boolong is a town like 
London,” said Cyril, well mean- 
ing, but imaccu- 
rate. “How 
could you get a 
living there ?’ 

The burglar 
scratched his 
head in deep 
doubt. 

“It’s ’ard to 
get a ’onest liv- 
ing anywheres 
nowadays,” he 
said; and his 
voice was sad. 

“Ves, isn’t 
it?” said Jane, 
sympathetically. 
“But how about 
a sunny south- 
ern shore, where 
there’s nothing 
to do at all un- 
less you want 
to?” 

“ That’s my 
REPLIED THE BURGLAR, STILL WITH . a 
ARMS ROUND HIM.” billet, miss, 

replied the 
burglar. “I never did care about work 
not like some people, always fussing about.” 

“ Did you never like any sort of work ?” 
asked Anthea, severely. 

“Yes,” he answered ; “gardening was my 
‘obby, so it was. But father died afore ‘e 
could bind me to a nurseryman, an——” 

“We'll take you to the sunny southern 
shore,” said Jane ; “ you’ve no idea what the 
flowers are like.” 

“Our old cook’s there,” said Anthea ; 
“she’s Queen——” 

“Oh, chuck it,” the burglar whispered, 
clutching at his head with both hands. “I 
don’t know whether I’m a-standing on my 
hat or my boots. If you cam get me out, get 




















THE PHQNIX 


me ; and if you can’t, get along with you, for 
goodness’ sake, and give me a chanst to 
think it over, what'll be most likely to go 
down with the Beak in the morning.” 

“Come on to the carpet, then,” said 
Anthea, gently shoving. The others gently 
pulled, and the moment the feet of the 
burglar were planted on the carpet Anthea 
wished. . 

“T wish we were all on the sunny southern 
shore where cook is.” And instantly they 
were. There were the rainbow sands, the 
tropic glories of leaf and flower, and there, of 
course, was the cook, crowned with white 
flowers, and with all the wrinkles of crossness 
and tiredness and hard work wiped out of 
her face. 

“Why, cook, 
you're quite pretty,” 
Anthea said, as soon 
as she had got her 
breath after the 





*** PENNY PLAIN AND TUPPENCE CO!..URED,’ HE EXCLAIMED, PENSIVELY. ® 


tumble, rush, and whirl of the carpet. The 
burglar stood rubbing his eyes in the brilliant 
tropic sunlight and gazing wildly round him 
on the vivid lines of the tropic iand. 

“Penny plain and tuppence coloured,” he 
exclaimed, pensively; “and well worth any 
tuppence, however hard-earned.” 

The cook was seated on a grassy mound 

Vol. xxvii.—45. 
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with her Court of copper-coloured savages 
around her. The burglar pointed a grimy 
finger at these. 

“Are they tame?” he asked, anxiously. 
“Do they bite or scratch, or do anything to 
yer with poisoned arrows or oyster-shells or 
that ?” 

“Don’t you be so timid,” said the cook. 
“Lookee ’ere. This ’ere’s only a dream 
what you’ve come into, an’ it being only 
a dream there’s no nonsense about what a 
young lady like me ought to say or not, so 
I'll say you’re the best-looking fellow I’ve 
seen this many a day. And the dream goes 
on and on, seemingly, so long as you behaves. 
The things what you has to eat and drink 

tastes just as good as real ones, and——” 
“Look ’ere,” said the burglar, “I’ve 
come ’ere straight outer the pleece-station. 
These ’ere kids’ll tell you it ain’t no 
blame er mine.” 
“Well, you were a burglar, you know,” 
said the truthful Anthea, gently. 

“Only be- 
cause I was 
druv to it by 
dishonest 
blokes, as 
well you 
knows, 
miss,” re- 
joined the 
criminal, 
“Blowed if 
this ain’t the 
ottest Janu- 
ary as I’ve 
known for 
years.” 

“Wouldn’t 
you like 
a bathe,” 
asked the 
Queen, “and 
some white 
clothes, like 
me?” 

“T should 
only look a 
juggins in 
‘em, miss, 
thanking you all the same,” was the reply ; 
“but a bath I wouldn't resist—and my shirt 
was only clean on week before last.” 

Cyril and Robert led him to a rocky 
pool, where he bathed luxuriously. Then, 
in shirt and trousers, he sat on the sand and 
spoke. 

“That cook, or Queen, or whatever you 
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call her—her with the white bokay on her 
‘ed—she’s my sort. Wonder if she’d keep 
company ?” 

“T should ask her.” 

“T was always a quick hitter,” the man 
went on ; “it’s a word and a blow with me. 
I will.” 

In shirt and trousers and crowned with 
a scented, flowery wreath which Cyril hastily 
wove as they returned to the Court of the 
Queen, the burglar stood before the cook 
and spoke :— 

“Look ’ere, miss,” he said. “ You an’ 
me bein’ all forlorn-like, both on us, in 
this “ere dream, or whatever you calls 
it—I’d like to tell you straight as.I 
likes yer looks.” 


“i'p LIKE TO TELL VOU STRAIGHT 
AS | LIKES VER LOOKs.” 


The cook smiled and looked down 
bashfully. 

“1’m a single man—what you might call a 
batcheldore. I’m mild in my’abits, which 
these kids’ll tell you the same—and I'd like 
to ’ave the pleasure of walkin’ out with you 
next Sunday.” 

“Lor’!” said the Queen-cook ; “’ow sudden 
you are, mister !” 

“Walking out means you're going to be 
married,” said Anthea. “Why not get 


married and have done with it? JZ would.” 
“T don’t mind if I do,” said the burglar. 
But the cook said :— 
“No, miss; not me. Not even ina dream. 
I don’t say anythink agin the young chap’s 
looks—but I always swore I’d be married in 
church if at all—and anyway I don’t believe 


these here savages would know how to keep 
a register’s office, even if I was to show ’em. 
No, mister, thanking you kindly, if you can’t 
bring a clergyman into the dream I’ll live 
and die like what I am.” 

“Will you marry her if we get a clergy- 
man?” asked the match-making Anthea. 

“I’m agreeable, miss, I’m sure,” said he, 
pulling his wreath straight. “’Ow this ’ere 
bokay do tiddle a chap’s ears, to be sure !” 

So very hurriedly the carpet was spread 
out and instructed to fetch a clergyman. 
The instructions were written on the inside 
of Cyril’s cap with a piece 
of billiard-chalk Robert 
had got from the marker 
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re 5 
eS We at the hotel at Lyndhurst. 
At The carpet dis- 
> Mie appeared and, 
é f, more quickly than 
=: you would have 






m= thought possible, 
—— it came back, 
bearing on its 
. bosom the Rever- 
end Septimus 
Blenkinsop. 
The Reverend Septimus 
was rather a nice young 
man, but very much 
mazed and muddled ; be- 
cause when he saw a strange 
carpet laid out at his feet 
in his own study he natur- 
ally walked on to it to 
hy ¥ examine it more closely. 
And he happened to stand 
on one of the thin places 
Vo that Jane and Anthea had 
darned, so that he was half 
on Wishing Carpet and 
half on plain Scotch heather-mixture ‘finger- 
ing, which has no magic properties at all. 

The effect of this was that he was only 
half there—so that the children could just 
see through him, as though he had been a 
ghost. And as for him, he saw the sunny 
southern shore, the cook and the burglar, 
and the children quite plainly, but through 
them all he saw quite plainly also his study 
at home, with the books and the pictures 
and the marble clock that had _ been 
presented to him when he left his last 
situation. 

He seemed to himself to be in a sort of 
insane fit, so that it did not matter what he 
did—and he married the burglar to the 
cook. ‘The cook said that she would rather 
have had a solider kind of clergyman, one 























that you couldn’t see through 
so plain, but perhaps this was “gi 
real enough for a dream. 

And, of course, the clergy- 


TH cima, 23 
“THE CLERGYMAN, THOUGH MISTY, WAS KEALLY REAL, AND 
ABLE TO MARRY PEOPLE.” 


man, though misty, was really real, and able 
to marry people, and he did. When the 
ceremony was over the clergyman wandered 
about the island collecting botanical speci- 
mens, for he was a great botanist, and the rul- 
ing passion was strong even in an insane fit. 

There was a splendid wedding feast. Can 
you fancy Jane and Anthea and Robert and 
Cyril dancing happily in a ring, hand in hand 
with copper-coloured savages, round the 
happy couple, the Queen-cook and _ the 
burglar consort? There were more flowers 
gathered and thrown than you have ever even 
dreamed of, and before the children took 
carpet for home the now married-and-settled 
burglar made a speech. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” he said, “and 
savages of both kinds, only I know you can’t 
understand what I’m a-saying of, but we'll 
let that pass. If this is a dream, I’m on. If 
it ain’t I’m onner than ever. If it’s betwixt 
and between—well, I’m honest, and I can’t 
say more. I don’t want no more ‘igh 
London society. I’ve got someone to put 
my arm around of, and I’ve got the whole 
lot of this ’ere island for my allotment ; 
and if I don’t grow some broccoli as’ll open 
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the judge’s 

eye at the 

cottage flower 
shows — well, 
strike me pink! 

All I ask is as 

these young 
» gents and 

ladies’ll bring 
some _parsley- 
seed into the 

dream, and a 

penn’orth o’ 

radish - seed, 

an’ three- 
penn’orth of 

onion,. and - I 

wouldn’t mind 

goin’ ‘to .four- 

pefice or fip- 

pence for 

mixed kale, 

only’ I ain't 

got a’ brown, 
so I don’t deceive you. And there’s one 
thing more. You might take away the 
parson. I don’t like things what I can see 
'alf through. So here’s how.” He drained 
a cocoanut shell of palm wine. 

It was now past midnight, though it was 
tea-time on the island. 

With all good wishes the children took 
their leave. They also collected the clergy- 
man and took him back to his study and his 
presentation clock. 

The Phoenix kindly carried the seeds next 
day to the burglar and his bride, and returned 
with the most satisfactory news of the happy 
pair. 

“He’s made a wooden spade and started 
on his allotment,” it said, “ and she is weaving 
him a shirt and trousers of the most radiant 
whiteness.” 

The police never knew how the burglar got 
away. In Kentish Town police-station his 
escape is still spoken of with bated breath as 
the Persian mystery. 

As for the Reverend Septimus Blenkinsop, 
he felt that he had had a very insane fit 
indeed, and he was sure it was due to over- 
study. So he planned a little dissipation 
and took his three kind aunts to Paris, 
where they “enjoyed a dazzling round of 
museums and: picture-galleries, and came 
back feeling that they had indeed seen life. 
He never told his aunts or anyone else about 
the marriage on the island, because no one 
likes it to be generally known that he has had 
insane fits, however interesting and unusual. 
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Curiosities. 


Copyright, 1904, by George Newnes, Ltd. 


[We shall be glaa to receive Contributions to this section, and to tay for such as are accepted.| 


AN INTERESTING WAISTCOAT. 

**The waistcoat illustrated here is probably quite 
unique among its kind, being made from a square 
yard of material cut from a dress worn by Queen 
Elizabeth. There were originally three such pieces, 
which were sold at a sale many years ago, and the 
piece out of which this waistcoat was made was 
bought by E. H. Budd, the well-known cricketer and 
sportsman, who had it made up in this form so as to 


preserve it from harm. When he died he left it, with 
the rest of his wardrobe, to Mr. Wm. Richens, 14, 
Exemouth Street, Swindon, in whose possession it 
now is.”—Mr. George V. Owen Bulkeley, Yendon 
House, Victoria Road, Swindon. 


FOUNDATIONS, OR WHAT? 

‘*This grand stand is situa- 
ted in the county of Yorkshire, 
and may be seen any time on 
the Stockton racecourse. The 
course is a mile or so from 
Stockton. This stand is out 
of plumb, and from what I can 
learn on the matter it seems 
to be a somewhat strange 
building. It projects about 
two feet out at the top—that 
is when the stand is just as it 
is shown in the photograph. 
The most interesting and yet 
pecu'iar incident is that of race 
days. When the stand is 
being used it falls back to 
something like ten inches, 








thus leaving about one foot two inches to be 
accounted for some way or other. This peculiar 
happening is a mystery which has yet to be solved, 
but by all accounts the stand has to be pulled down 
later on, and then the mystery may show itself at the 
foundations.” —Mr. R. Bradburn, 41, Ewbank Street, 
Stockton. 


MURDEROUS HAILSTONES. 


** Here is a photograph of some hailstones that fell 
in the city of Grahamstown, Cape Colony, some little 
while ago. They were larger than hens’ eggs, and 
some idea of their destructiveness may be gathered 
from the fact that they killed a little girl who 
was coming home from school. Over four hundred 
window-panes were broken in various parts of the city. 
The photograph was sent to me by a South African 
friend who is resident in the city.”—Mr. Archibald 
A. Maytham, 5, Crescent Road, Egremont, Cheshire. 




















CURIOUS _INSCRIP- 
TION. 


**T send you a photo. 
of an Armenian Kaffir 
store in Dordrecht, S.A. 
You will notice the curi- 
ous inscription on same. 
The photograph was taken 
by my brother, Mr. Raver- 
hill Clifford.” — Kathleen 
R. Clifiord, National Bank 
House, Tipperary. 

A TALKING CANARY. 

“The man who ven- 
tured to say that he had 
heard a canary talk would 
be liable to be set down 
as a follower of Mun- 
chausen. Still, it is a fact 
that there exists at the 
present time a canary that 
can repeat entire sentences 
quite distinctly. This won- 
derful bird is in the possession of Mr. James Eccles, 
19, New Bank Road, Blackburn. It learned the art of 























speech from a green parrakeet, which is itself a 


clever specimen of its kind. Bred in Blackburn by a 
local fancier, from a German canary hen and a brown 
linnet cock, it was acquired by Mr. Eccles for its 
singing powers. Thanks to the parrot’s constant 
mocking, it soon became mute, and dejectedly sat a 
rumpled bundle of fluff upon its perch. Its first 
owner took it back fora few weeks with the object 
of inducing it to sing by placing it among his other 
birds. His efforts were unsuccessful and he returned 
the canary to its purchaser. A few days after its 
arrival a member of the family was amazed 
to hear it repeat quite distinctly, ‘ Waiter, waiter, 
bring Polly a pint of beer, quick, quick, and 
don’t forget the change, old boy.’ Since that 
day it has learned to repeat many of the sen- 
tences uttered by the parrot, among others : 
‘Bring Polly a glass of water, Polly's tee-tee’ ; 
*Call the cat, puss, puss, mew, mew’; ‘Call the 
dog, Toby, Toby’; ‘Give us a kiss, come on’; 
* Pretty Polly, dressel in green, Going out to see 
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the Queen,’ ‘ Three cheers 
for the Queen, Hip, hip, 
hooray.’ To sit and hear 
the parrot and the canary 
repeating these phrases in 
a sort of dialogue is an 
experience one does not 
easily forget. Photo. by 
Wyatt, Blackburn.” —Mr. 
S. Higinbottom, 70, Bay 
Street, Blackburn. 


WHAT IS A FOUNTAIN 
TREE? 

‘*The tree shown in 
the photograph has been 
tapped and furnishes water 
for a road trough near 
Shelby, Ohio. The town- 
ship trustees of Cass 
Township, Richland 
County, had a_ spring 
which ran along the road 
at this point. They took a willow post and bored 
a hole in it from the bottom for a couple of feet, 
and then placed the spout in the side of the post to 
run the water into the tank. This was about ten 
years ago. The willow post took root, threw out 
branches, and to-day stands as a large water-producing 
tree. The photographer was unable to get a view of 
the top of the tree on account of having to be.so close, 
in order to show the water running out of the spout.” 

-Mr.._C. S. Moore, Shelby, Ohio. 
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PAVEMENT MADE OF BOTTLES. 


**What is it? Simply another example that nothing 
goes to waste in Mexico. This is a photograph of a series 
of steps in the Parque de Dojia Carmen Romero de Diaz, 
at Cuernavaca, State of Morelos, in this Republic. 
pavement is of broken beer bottles, bottom up.” 
Eugene Forsey, San Juan de Letran 7, Mexico City. 


ARISTOCRATIC SCARECROWS., 

**Mr. Woodrow, the head gamekeeper of Mr. 
Aubrey Harcourt, Nuneham Park, is an ingenious 
man. He has manufactured the extraordinarily 
life-like scarecrows shown in the photograph with 
such simple materials as poles, straw, and old clo’. 
At a little distance they look very much like real 
human beings, and, apart from effectually scaring 
away crows and other birds, there is no doubt 
that many a would-be poacher has been frightened 
away by them.”—-Mr. Warland Andrew, Royal 
Thames Studio, Abingdon-on-Thames. 


THE CRAB’S GLASS HOUSE. 

** This is the portrait of a pecyliar kind of 
land-crab which is in the habit of carrying its 
own house about with it. In the case of this 
one the crab must have had some accident and 








lost its house, for, as can be seen in the picture, 
it now owns a piece of broken bottle which it 
carries about in place of its late abode. These 
crabs are usually called ‘ Ungavule’ out here, 
but they will, perhaps, be better known as 
‘hermit crabs.’ This specimen measures about 
four inches.”—Mr. H. C. Monckton, Suva, Fiji. 


The 
Mr. A SIX-BARRELLED GUN. 
‘‘This gun was used in shooting ducks and 
we re war oy 
F eae oy 
‘ 
T) 


geese for the markets of California. It is fired from 
the shoulder of the hunter, who gets as near the game 
as possible by concealing himself behind a trained ox or 
steer, which quietly grazes along until the hunter is 
within shooting dis- 








tance, when. the animal 
moves ahead and 
leaves the hunter 
within good range. 
As many as seventy- 
one geese and over one 
hundred ducks ‘have 
been secured at one 
discharge. The gun is 
made of three separate 
double-barrels soldered 
together, which are of 
three different gauges 

-eight, nine, and ten- 
bore. They are loaded 
at the muzzle and are 
fired by percussion- 
caps in the same way 
as the regular muzzle- 
loaders. The weight of 
the gun is twenty-one 
pounds seven ounces 
and length of barrels 
twenty - four inches. 
Photo. by E. Clark.” 
—Mr. Geo. P. Martin, 
320, Main Street, Wat- 
sonville, Cal. 
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BUTTONS USED FOR FALSE TEETH. 

*‘The most.extraordinary example of home-made 
dentistry in existence is probably the unique device 
pictured in the accompanying illustration. This re- 
presents the economical expedient of an old lady of 
large means living near the picturesque city of Pittsfield 
in Massachusetts. The lady in question some years 
ago found her side teeth falling out, and employed a 
fashionable dentist to manufacture a set for her in the 
latest style. The five artificial teeth were mounted 
on a solid gold plate. Several years later the lady’s 
natural “front teeth also began to drop from their 
places. *-The memory of the dentist’s bill for the 
original.set, however, deterred the thrifty dame from 
again cénsulting that artist. Instead she set to work 
to do a_little dentistry at home. Piercing the gold 
plate at pre proper place with a needle, she sewed on 
an ivorybutton. As additional front teeth fell out she 


added more buttons to the plate, until at last she 





7 Pow od ey 


displayed four of these useful articles whenever she 
laughed and chatted with her neighbours. The 
buttons were sewed on with strong linen thread. 
One day, however, the old lady was compelled to 
call on her dentist to extract a large back tooth that 
was giving her trouble. The dentist made the dis- 
covery that his client was wearing buttons instead of 
teeth, and proposed to make her a full set of new 
teeth on the most approved pattern if she would give 
him the old set. Deeming it a good bargain, the 
patient accepted the offer. This prize curiosity among 
all known dental freaks is now in the dentist’s posses- 
sion. When the dentist examined the masticatory 
buttons he found 
that those which 
had been longest in 
use had worn off on 
one side. The picture 
shows this. The lower 
side of the second but- 
ton from the left is 
quite straight, while 
the upper side of the 
button on the right 
shows that it had been 
greatly worn down un- 
til the ingenious econo- 
mist had turned it.”— 
Mr. J. H. Williams, 
c.o. San Francisco 
Chronicle, San Fran- 
cisco. 


A CHIMNEY BUILT 
OF TIN CANS. 
‘* The curious shanty 
herewith is a miner’s 
house in West Austra- 


lia.. The chimney: is 





aoe _—- 





as curious as the remainder of the building, being 
made of empty fruit-cans and mud, the top consisting 
of two kerosene cans. The photo. was taken 
by Mrs. W. Broadbridge, wife of the manager of the 
Sons of Gwalia Gold Mine, W.A.”—Mr. W. Broad- 
bridge, Leonora, W.A. 


A NATIVE NURSE. 

From Matanzas, Cuba, comes a very curious illus- 
tration of island customs. One might call the picture 
‘*A Native Nurse.” The thoroughly contented ex- 
pression of the suckling baby speaks well for the 
novel system. Not, of course, that there is any 
novelty in feeding a baby on goat’s milk, for this 
is well known to be one of the best of all forms of 
nourishment for young children ; but for the baby to 
suckle it direct from the mother-goat, instead of from 
a bottle, is an idea which does not seem to have 
occurred to anyone before. The goat is apparently 
as well contented with the arrangement as_ the 
infant ; indeed, it might possibly occur to a humorist 
to remark that, having lost her own kid, she was 
delighted to be supplied with another. 
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AFTER MANY DAYS. 


“The long arm of coinci- 
dence” is a phrase which is 
constantly used by critics as 
a term of disparagement when- 
ever a novelist ora playwright 
makes use of the device. 
But no novelist or playwright 
would venture to make use of 
such incredible coincidences 
as, nevertheless, happen every 
day. The copy of Shake- 
speare’s ‘‘ King Lear,” the 
fly-leaf of which is_ repro- 
duced above, provides a re- 
markable example. Its owner, 
being in need of an annotated 
copy of the play to read with 
a pupil, went to Messrs. Poole 
and Co., the Educational Book- 
sellers, in Charing Cross Road, 
and asked for “‘a copy of ‘ King 
Lear,’ Aldis Wright's Edition.” 
The shopman whistled up a 
speaking-tube, and im a couple 
of minutes this copy came 
down the ‘lift and was placed 
on the counter with a request 
for eightpence. Taking up 
the book the customer noticed 
on the cover a name exactly 
the same as his own, and 
thinking it a curious coinci- 
dence that some present-day 
schoolboy should have the 
same name and initials as him- 
self, he opened the book and 
was astounded to find on the 


fly- leat not only his own 
name, but that of his old 
school, ih the unmistakable 


handwriting which most 
Aldenham boys of his time 
used in unconscious imitation 





of the late head master. Convinced 
then that this was indeed his very 
own school copy of “‘ King Lear,” 
the customer placed his eightpence 
upon the bookseller’s counter and 
became possessed for the second time 
of the book, which had evidently, 
from its good condition, known no 
intermediate owner, and had been 
waiting, for more than twenty-two 
years, until its original possessor 
came to claim it ! 
A THOUSAND BABIES. 

**T send a photo. of a thousand 
Japanese and Chinese babies of every 
size and variety, which I picked up 
in astore here. Probably your readers 
can discover how it was taken and 
how the photographer managed to 
keep all the babies quiet at the same 
time. I should judge that individual 
photographs were taken and then cut 
out and pasted on one large card, and 
the joint picture made from that.” 
Mr. Louis Meyer, 1,329, Beretania 
Street, Honolulu. 
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BERNHARDT, AT THE AGE OF TWELVE, AND HER MOTHER. 


From an Unpublished Photograph by C. Robert, Paris. 
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